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NEVER OLD WHEN THE HEART 
IS YOUNG. 





THERE is sound sense and reason in the saying that “a man is always 
just the age of his heart.” That is to say a man may be young, as years go, 
and old in feeling. He may be lacking in hope, ambition and energy, and 
therefore to all intents and purposes be an old man. On the other hand he 
may be seventy years of age, and still so full of vigour and elasticity that 
he is worth a dozen men who haven't been half as long in the world as 
he has. 

What a pity it is that people do not know how to avoid the causes which 
make them old and feeble before their time. We cite a case—one out of 
thousands. 

Mrs. Mary Cuddy, of No. 28, Catherine Street, Richmond Road, Leeds, 
recently told to a friend the story of her life, and among other things she 
said: “ Ever since I was a girl I have suffered from illness. I always had 
a pain both before and after eating, and never seemed able to gain and keep 
my strength ; and felt that something was pulling me down. I had a nasty 
queer sinking feeling in my stomach. Sometimes food seemed to ease it, 
and at other times it made me feel worse. Commonly when food was 
placed before me I could not touch it, and J often fainted at the very sight 
of it. After awhile I became so weak I could scarcely stand or walk. I 
thought it was consumption coming on by degrees, and I took all sorts of 
things to try and get relief, but it was no use. 

¥ With the weakness and the loss of appetite there were other feelings 
and signs that were bad, and alarmed me greatly. Among them was these : 
A yellowish colour of the skin and eyes, sometimes a cold and clammy 
perspiration, pains and aches in the sides, chest and back, headache, a kind 
of wind or gas coming up into my throat and mouth that was so sour and 
sickening I could scarcely bear it ; once in awhile I would have a strange 
fluttering and palpitation that made me think my heart must be affected. 
I always slept badly, and frequently had horrible dreams, and was so 
pe te: and depressed in spirits that I got little or no pleasure as time 
dragged wearily by. I had so little energy or strength that it was all I 
could do to summon courage for the labour upon which the family, at least 
in part, depended for support. I am a dressmaker, and you can fancy how 
— my life must have been, and I didn’t think it would last much 

onger. 

ON ot long ago I made up my mind to try a medicine that you are aware 
is advertised and known all over the country. I mean Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. I had no faith in it, of course, at first ; for how can one 
believe in what one knows nothing about? I bought and tried Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup only because of its reputation. How could so 
many people, I asked myself, praise a medicine so much if it had no virtue? 
I can only say 1 found what they said to be true. After beginning with the 
Syrup relief soon followed. My food digested better and gave me strength; 
and by persevering with it all my pains disappeared. I could eat my food 
with a relish and everything agreed with me. Now and then, when through 
confinement and hard work, I have an occasional turn of my old complaint. 
I take a dose or two of ‘ Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup’ and the trouble 
goes no further.” 

Mrs. Cuddy’s ailment was indigestion and dyspepsia, and the palpitation 
of the heart that worried her returned no more after the function of diges- 
tion went on properly and naturally. The reason is that the unusual action 
of the heart was caused by the pressure against it of the stomach, when the 
latter was filled with the gas generated by the fermented food. 
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CHAPTER V. 
NEW QUARTERS. 


“ Time is a file that wears and makes no noise.” 


& OUR years have gone by. Jack Trevor had long 
! ago become an established favourite in the 
Fighting Fifteenth, was keen on _ soldiering, 
gay as a boy, blessed with a delightful fund of 
good humour, though, on occasion, he could and 
sometimes did blaze up in a very pretty show 
of fiery wrath. 

The Fifteenth were quartered at Chertsey Camp. Not a 
particularly lively spot, nor one in which a soldier is ever very 
well pleased to find himself. However, in a soldier's life, 
place is altogether a question of chance,and on the whole the 
Fifteenth had not been so very hardly used. 

From Brighton they had gone to Leeds, and from Leeds to 
Norwich—where they were utterly spoilt—and now they were 
in camp at Chertsey for two years, with the pleasant prospect 
of a long spell in Ireland when they should find themselves 
on the move again. 

However, after the manner of soldiers, as they had nearly 


two years in front of them which must perforce be spent in 
2H 
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Chertsey, the regiment on the whole settled itself down, and 
made the best of the present without more ado than a few 
groans at the mention of the future. The mess-hut had been 
smartened as much as possible and all the windows were gay 
with bright flowers. The little enclosure in which the long 
hut stood had been planted thickly with tall moon daisies, 
red geraniums, and yellow calceolarias, while odd corners were 
filled up with brave attempts at rockeries in the crevices of 
which little hardy ferns were flourishing,as cheerfully as if 
they were growing on a wild west country cliff instead of an 
arid and dusty camp. Well, well, they were conscientiously 
watered twice and even thrice a day, and perhaps the little 
ferns knew no better; let us hope not. Anyway, certain it 
is that the enclcsure. around the mess-hut at Chertsey was 
ablaze with bright-hued flowers to gather which was to incur 
the severest penalty of the law, something very dreadful, I 
know not quite what, though I fancy it stopped—but little 
short of death itself. 

Nor was the mess-hut the only gay spot in the camp; 
every liut almost had its patch of turf, sometimes scarcely 
more than an apology for the genuine thing, yet in most cases 
fostered by every artificial means within reach of camp-life, 
every window had its little garden, and within the huts now 
that the first bustle of removal was over everyone was busy 
making the best of the situation. 

In those of the married officers, the wives were most of them 
very busy—and let me tell you that there is nothing at which 
a really smart army woman will stop when she is doing up 
her quarters. There is much puzzling over a certain column 
in the Queen, wherein a sister in arms for a long time was 
wont to discourse learnedly out of her own experience on 
cosy corners, upholstery, painting, papering and the like. Some 
were busy with needle and thread, others with hammer and 
nails, or paint and brush, and in one of the unmarried officer’s 
huts, or I should, to be quite correct, say outside it, our friend 
Jack Trevor with about half-a-dozen pots of enamel was ex- 
cessively busy, converting an exceedingly shabby collection 
of chairs and tables into what would be described in the trade 
as “a suite for a boudoir in ivory-white.” 

Jack himself was very hot and very much bedaubed with 
paint, and he had also got an ingenious way of putting it on 
which, though entirely satisfactory as to the result, involved 
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a great deal more trouble in the actual process. This con- 
sisted of putting it on Aot—and let me tell you that to re- 
enamel any article of furniture out in the open and keep the 
pot of enamel hot the while, is anything but an easy business. 

“ Hi, Todd—Todd,” Jack called out, having discovered that 
his paint was beginning to show signs of the brush—“ Todd, 
I say,I must have some more hot water.” 

“Well, ‘pon my soul,” said a voice behind him, “I don’t 
know much about painting chairs and tables, but I never knew 
you did ’em with hot water before.” 

“ Ah, is that you, Monty ? Come in, old chap,” Jack answered 
“Come in—I’m very busy.” 

“ So I see,” said the new-comer, pushing the little gate open 
and strolling leisurely into the tiny enclosure. “Are you 
too busy to come down to the town with me?” 

“ Monty—Monty—stop—don’t sit on that chair—it’s wet !” 
Jack yelled—then at the sight of the jump which Monty Carlton 
gave, he went off into a gay peal of laughter. “Monty— 
Monty—-is there another man in the world but yourself who 
would go near white paint in his best uniform ?” 

“Then why the devil,” asked Carlton with imperturbable 
placidity, “do you spread white paint about just where a 
fellow is likely to go? By-the-by, old chap, are you thinking 
of getting married ®” 

“Married ? No— why ?” 

“This bridal-like display,” with a gesture which included 
the oid chairs and tables. 

“Oh, they’re not mine—they’re for Mrs. Stratton, poor little 
thing. She can’t manage them herself and Stratton won’t 
try. Isay, Todd, Todd.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Todd, putting his head out of the door. 

“More hot water,” said Jack—“and bring Mr. Carlton a 
chair out—the big one.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Todd disappearing again. 

“Tl tell you what it is, my friend,” remarked Carlton, when 
he had got the chair and had comfortably settled himself 
therein—*“ you'll have to look out !” 

“Why? Jack asked, as he diligently stirred the pot of 
paint with a bit of stick. 

“Why? It’s clear enough—pretty woman— indifferent 
husband—no money—friendly subaltern—old chairs and tables 


—new coat of paint—I say look out.” 
2H 2 
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“ What an ass you are, Monty,” said Jack beginning to ply 
his brush again. 

“Perhaps. Keep itin mind all the same,” answered Monty 
with absolute good-nature. 

“ What, that you’re an ass, old chap? Oh ! I needn’t trouble 
to do that—you'll not let me forget it,” with a gay laugh. 

Monty laughed too. “ Yes,I knowall that. It’s a chestnut 
but no matter. Just mind what I say, that’s all.” 

“ All right, old chap, [ will. All the same up to the present 
moment there’s been no need of it. I’m sorry for the little 
woman, for she’s had hard lines all the time; but she’s a good 
little woman and a loyal little woman, too, and I should as soon 
think of cutting my throat right away as of trying to presume 
on my acquaintance or get the least little bit more familiar than 
she chooses me to be.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Carlton, taking his cigarette out of his 
mouth-—* but I’ve noticed several times before that very pretty 
scandals have arisen out of the mildest and most platonic inter- 
course with just that type of mild and good little down-trodden 
woman. However, it’s no business of mine—only I’ve had it 
on my mind to give you a hint for some time, and now I’ve 
done it it’s off my mind and we needn’t say any more about it.” 

It was, perhaps, the longest speech that Jack had ever heard 
from Carlton, who was aman of remarkably few words. He 
laughed a little at the lecture and put out a rather paint-daubed 
hand to his comrade. “Old chap,” he said, “ it’s awfully good 
of you to tell me if you see anything which makes you think I’m 
going into danger ; but I assure you in this case, there is no 
danger. I like Mrs. Stratton immensely—immensely, she’s 
one of the best little women I ever knew, but I’m not even 
a little bit in love with her, and if I were it wouldn't be any 
good for she simply adores Stratton—worships the very ground 
he walks on.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Carlton piously. 

“Yes, I know—but it’s true all the same. And Stratton 
don’t care a brass button for her, not a brass button.” 

“ H’m !” murmured Carlton thoughtfully, then after a moment’s 
silence, he continued in a different tone, “ By-the-by, you’ve 
heard, of course, that Lawrence has arranged his exchange ?” 

“The Major? No—I never believed he meantit. Who is 
it with ?” 

‘A Majcz Dennis of the 24th Lancers.” 
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Ah !—Do you know anything about him ?” 

‘Not a thing.” 

“ What does the Colonel say ?” 

“ Very little, for he knows very little; he’s never met him, 
But he said just now ‘I’ve heard of him as a very smart soldier,’ 
so I suppose it’s all right.” 

“Ah! and Jack went on with his painting and finished off 
the leg of a chair which he then very carefully set aside to dry. 
“| wonder who he belongs to and where he comes from ?” 

“Something to do with—with—oh! I forget,” answered 
Carlton, carelessly. 

He sat watching Jack till he had finished the first article of 
furniture—*“ You’ve done now, haven’t you ?” he asked sitting 
up with some show of eagerness. 

“Only the first coat,” answered Jack. 

“What! Are you going to do’em all over again ?” 

“ Why, yes, of course, I am,” Jack replied, “ did you ever see 
a table with one coat of paint that looked decent ?” 

“How should I know? A table might have a hundred and 
fifty coats of paint on it before I should be any wiser ; but look 
here, old chap, can’t you drop it now and come out with me ? 
They can’t be dry enough to go over again yet.” 

“ What,as I am?” asked Jack with much gravity. 

“No,not as you are—get yourself cleaned if you can—and 
come along. I want you to see a plate down there.” 

“Oh, allright. Well you go and get out of your togs and 
I'll be ready in a jiffy,” said Jack, 

Having carefully cleaned his brushes, he disappeared into his 
hut,and Todd presently came out and cleared the paints and 
brushes away—“ Ain’t such a bad hand at it,” he chuckled to 
himself as he examined his master’s work—*I expect if he 
knew I'd been in this ’ere blessed line he’d start me on painting 
for the ‘ole of the blessid barricks! Aye, but Joseph Todd ain’t 
such a ass as to let on what'll get hisself a mint o’ work without 
a ble-sed penny to show for it—no, Joseph Todd ain’t quite 
such a ass as that!” 

In less than ten minutes Jack Trevor came out of the hut 
looking as spic and span in his light summer clothes, as if he 
had never heard of such things as old chairs and tables in all 
his life. He went across to Carlton’s hut and knocked on the 
door with the handle of his walking-stick. 

“Ready, old chap?” he shouted. 
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Carlton opened the door—*I was just coming over to you,” 
he said—and then the two officers turned and went away 
tozether in the direction of the town, 

They had got about half way there when Carlton suddenly 
uttered an exclamation—“It was Frothingham,” he said in a 
tone of relief. 

“What was Frothingham ?” asked Jack, a little puzzled to 
know his meaning. 

“ Well—it was Lord Frothingham that the new major is 
connected with,” Carlton replied. “I’ve been trying to think 
of the name ever since. I fancy he was next to the title 
at one time, and that old Frothingham married when he was 

bout a hundred and had several children.” 

“Hard lines for the Major,” said Jack, then walked on in 
silence trying to piece together certain recollections which 
were hovering in his brain—* Dennis—Frothingham—next to 
the titlke—Why, I have it!” he cried aloud; “he was the man 
who married Ethel Mordaunt !” 

“ And who was Ethel Mordaunt ?” Carlton asked. 

“She was the greatest pal I had when I was a boy; her 
people’s place was next to the Palace at Blankhampton, where 
I was born, you know. By Jove, what a jolly little soul she 
was.” 

Carlton looked aside at him. “ First love ?” he asked, with 
u comical expression in eyes and mouth. 

Jack laughed. “ Well, perhaps.” 

“ H’m !” with a disgusted tone. 

Jack laughed yet more. “Oh, nothing of that kind—I 
haven’t seen her for—for—oh ! for over twelve years. She was 
a child in short frocks when I remember her. She’s been 
married for years.” 

“ She’s younger than you ?” 

“ Oh, yes, several years.” 

“Then she can’t have been married so many years old chap. 
I suppose now you'll spend all your time there.” 

“You forget, her husband will perhaps break my head if I 
try that on.” 

“It’s devoutly to be hoped he will,” said Carlton, who was 
never so happy as when with Jack, and greatly resented his 
being such a favourite as he was with all the married women 
with whom he was brought into contact. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OLD FRIENDS. 
“ O, for yesterdays to come,” 


In due time Major Lawrence bade farewell to the Fighting 
Fifteenth and departed with the usual honours, and in due 
time also Major Dennis appeared upon the scene. 

The first impression he made was a distinctly unfavourable 
one ; he was big and loud-voiced, with a hard, weather-beaten 
face, and an unmistakably cruel mouth. The first day he 
showed in barracks, or 1 should say in the mess-room, the 
Colonel brought him in just before lunch and introduced him 
to all the officers assembled there. Monty Carlton opened 
his eyes a little more than usual, remembering that Jack 
Trevor had spoken of this man’s wife as a girl, a pretty girl. 

Jack was not in the room at the time, but he came in after a 
few minutes and slipped into his place beside Carlton. “ Who 
is that?” he asked in an undertone. 

“ New Major,” replied Carlton. 

Jack's eyebrows went up and the corners of his mouth went 
down—that Ethel Mordaunt’s husband, that coarse-mouthed, 
hard-faced, loud-voiced brute—now he understood the old 
nurse’s reticence, now he knew the meaning of the severe 
lines about her mouth ; that Ethel’s husband! It was incredible 
to him, incredible ! 

“By Jove,” his thoughts ran,“ how she must have altered 
after I left Blankhampton. I suppose she has grown the very 
counterpart of her mother by this time.” 

“What d’ye think of him?” murmured Carlton in his ear, at 
that moment. 

“T don’t think anything at all,” answered Jack, a shade 
sharply, “the outside of a man makes very little difference 
one way or the other,” and then he went on wondering how in 
the world a marriage could by any possibility have come about 
or even been brought about between such a man as Major 
Dennis and his old friend and first love, Ethel Mordaunt. 

Immediately after lunch he went round and asked the 
Colonel to introduce him to Major Dennis. “I believe, sir,’ 
he said, in his pleasant voice, “that I have the pleasure of 
knowing Mrs. Dennis.” 
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“Indeed ?” returned the Major without in any way helping 
him. 

“If she was Miss Mordaunt of the Cliffe, Blankhampton,” 
Jack went on. 

“ Yes, my wife was Miss Mordaunt,” said the Major. 

“My father was the Bishop of Blankhampton,” said Jack; 
“and the Cliffe is next to the Palace. Miss Mordaunt and | 
were children together and great friends.” 

“Ah! really—first love, I suppose,and all that,” said the 
Major with a harsh laugh. 

The Colonel looked surprised and not a little disgusted ; 
Jack drew his head up rather stiffly and answered in scarcely 
sucha pleasant voice as he had spoken in before: “I have 
not seen her for over twelve years, sir—I cannot even say if 
she remembers me.” 

As the Colonel maintained a dead silence and Jack had not 
so much as the ghost of a smile on his face, it must have 
occurred to Major Dennis that he had said something which 
would have been better left unsaid. At all events, he burst 
into a somewhat mirthless laugh and patted Jack lightly on 
the shoulder. “ Ah! well, joking apart, I dare say Mrs. Dennis 
will remember you well enough. Come down to the hotel 
and see her. She hated leaving the old regiment though she 
didn’t want to go tu India—but she doesn’t think much of 
Chertsey, from what she has seen so far,and I fancy an old 
friend’s face will be a perfect godsend to her.” 

Jack’s face cleared instantly. “ Thank you very much, sir. 
I should like to see Mrs. Dennis again immensely. Will she be 
at home this afternoon ?” 

“Qh! I should think so. J shall not be able to get back 
till after five, but you can look in when you like, you know.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said Jack gratefully. 

It happened to be a clear afternoon for him, and when he had 
finished his cigarette Jack strolled into Carlton’s hut. “ Monty,” 
he said carelessly, “I’m going down to call on Mrs. Dennis. 
Will you come ?” 

“No,” said Carlton promptly, “you'll get on very well 
without me.” 

“Qh! don’t be rusty, old chap, come along,” Jack urged. 

“Not to-day, my friend.” 

“But you'll have to go some time or other.” 

“T daresay I shall.” 
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“Then why not do it now as well as to-morrow or next 
week ?” 

“Oh! I mayn’t be alive next week, then I shall get off it 
altogether.” 

“ Monty, what an ass you are!” 

“TI know, I know. But I’m not going to call on anyone 
to-day.” 

So Jack, finding his friend inflexible, went and changed 
what he called his “ togs” and went off to the town to call 
on his old love, Ethel. 

Yes,she was at home, the waitersaid. So Jack was taken 
upstairs feeling quite nervous at the prospect of seeing her 
again. The waiter opened the door of a room on the first floor 
and ushered him in with the announcement—* Mr. Trevor.” 

Mrs. Dennis was sitting in a large lounging chair with her 
back to the door and was reading a book. She rose when the 
man spoke and came to meet her visitor—then, all at once, she 
uttered a cry of joyful surprise. “ Why, Jack !” she exclaimed, 
“Jack! is it you ?” 

She heid out both her hands in her joy at seeing him and 
Jack took them and held them fast. “ Ethel—Ethel—how 
little altered you are,” he cried. “I should have known you 
anywhere—any where.” 

“And why not, Jack?” she asked. “ What should change 
me? I am just the same Ethel you knew at home.” 

“Nay, you are grown-up—and married,” he said, smiling 
at her. 

“And what difference does that make?” she demanded. 
“T couldn’t help it in either case.” 

“And I hope you didn’t want to help it either,” said he 
trying not to show what he felt about her husband, 

“ Oh ! well—well,” and she gave a soft little sigh. “I was so 
very young to be married, Jack, and Major Dennis is so much 
older than I am, youknow. You've seen him, of course.” 

“Oh! yes, he gave me permission to call.” 

Mrs. Dennis began to laugh. “How funny it is for you 
to call on me! Oh! isn’t it funny ?” 

“ But why ?” 

“ Why? Well, I cannot explain it, but it is funny all the 
same. Oh! Jack, what lovely times we used to have in the 
old days at home. Do you remember 2?” 

“How could I forget?” he asked half tenderly. “ What a 
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plucky little woman you were then. I wonder if you could 
bait a hook now 2?” 

“No, I’m sure I couldn’t,” with a shudder, “ but it was great 
fun all thesame. And do you remember Crummles, Jack ?” 

“To be sure I do. What got him ?” 

“Nothing. I have him still,” she answered. 

“What, is Crummles alive yet?” Jack cried. “ Why he 
must be as oldas the hills.” 

“Scarcely so old as that. Stay, Pll fetch him.” 

She went to another door than that by which he had entered 
and called tothe dog; and then an exceedingly dignified 
brindled bull-dog came slowly into sight and apparently 
recognised his mistress’s visitor. 

“ Why, he knows you,” Ethelcried. “And yet he cannot 
possibly remember you—not after all these years—and he 
such a baby when you gave him to me.” 

“You forget. I saw him four years ago.” 

“Four yearsago. When? Where?” she asked. 

“ At the Cliffe, of course. Just before you were married,” 
he replied. 

“Just before I was married! But how was it I never saw 
you ?” 

“You were away. I only saw old Nurse and Crummles.” 

“Oh!—I see.” Then after a moment’s pause, “ Nurse never 
told me that you had been.” 

“I wonder why 2?” said he, with some astonishment in his 
tones. 

Mrs. Dennis made a vague gesture as if to convey to him that 
she also wondered why she had never heard of the visit. Yet 
she knew well enough—well enough. She knew by an instinct 
which no woman ever mistakes, exactly why Nurse had not 
told her of the visitor who had found his way to the Cliffe 
during the absence of the family from home. 

Ethel knew well enough, although not a word had passed 
between them on the subject, that her old nurse had been all 
along perfectly aware that she had practically no choice in 
the matter of her marriage. Major Dennis had proposed to 
her and at the same time had told her that he had her mother’s 
consent, He was rich, and at that time stood next to the 
Frothingham title, and Ethel, after her conventional education, 
would no more have dared to refuse him, than she would have 
dared to jump off the highest tower of Blankhampton Cathedral. 
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She knew now that Nurse Sommers had held her peace only 
to be kind, only that the thoughts of her dear old playfellow 
Jack might not help to make the burden of her marriage vows 
harder to bear. Well, well, it was all over now, and here was 
her old friend Jack grown out ofall remembrance. And what 
a fine fellow he was. Mrs. Dennis looked up at his goodly 
height, at his good fair face and felt—well, like a shrimp beside 
him. 

“Would you have known me, Jack?” she asked suddenly. 

Jack laughed out aloud. “ Why, Ethel, of course I should 
have known you—anywhere. You are not a bit altered except 
that you’ve grown up, you know.” 

“ Well, that is enough alteration in most peonle,” she said, 
with a faint smile. 

They were sitting then on an old-fashioned, wide-seated 
sofa, and Crummles was resting himself in a very majestic way 
against his mistress’s feet. And for a long time the two went 
on talking of the old days,a conversation of intense interest 
to them both, but one consisting chiefly of “ Do you remember? ” 
or, “ Have you forgotten ?” 

« Ah—what lovely times they were !” she cried with a sigh, 
as she flung herself back in the corner of the sofa. “ Lovely 
times. Oh, Jack, what a pity it is that we ever grew up.” 

Jack Trevor looked aside at her and twisted himself round 
a little as he sat. “ Why, Ethel, you don’t mean to say that 
you'd like to go back to the Cliffe and Blankhampton again?” 
he cried. 

“ Ah! would I not?” she answered. “I do go home some- 
times, you know, but that’s not the same at all.” 

“But youre happy—you have a good time?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“* Oh !—so—so,” she replied. 

“ But you're not un-happy, surely ?” he cried in dismay. 

“You mistook me,” returned Mrs. Dennis, pulling herselt 
together with an effort. “I don’t want you to understand that 
I am unhappy—and I suppose I get a very good time, if 
you call going out in Society having a good time. But— 
but I think I was over-educated, and they did not begin as 
they meant to go on, which was a pity. They began with 
my father’s idea of education—outdoor exercise—riding—hunt- 
ing—fishing—-climbing trees—a regular farm-yard sort of life ; 
and then after you went away from the Palace they changed 
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all that. I had two governesses and they taught nie how to 
be ladylike, I was not allowed to ride much for fear of 
making me crooked; I was not allowed to walk without a 
parasol for fear of spoiling my complexion ; and I had to take 
care of my hands, and to do this, that,and the other, until I 
hated my life and wished many a time that I had never been 
born. Perhaps if I had married a man who would have en- 
couraged me to ride and drive and play tennis, | might have 
forgotten all the horrible process of my education. But Major 
Dennis hates masculine women and never lets me get on a 
horse or have the reins in my hand.” 

“My poor little friend,” said Jack, taking the hand nearest 
to him in his own and holding it tenderly. “ All this must be 
so bad for you.” 

“ Yes,” hopelessly. “I might have got my nerve back and 
been quite my old self again by this time. But, as it is—well, 
among them they have killed my nerve, and—and—I think 
they have broken my heart too.” 

“My poor little friend,” repeated Jack softly. 

She snatched her hand away. “No, don’t pity me,” she 
cried, with a half-hysterical laugh. “I cannot bear that, any- 
thing but that. I ought not to have told you. I assure you, 
Jack, I never tell anybody. We were four years with the old 
regiment and not one of them knew I had ever been on a 
horse in my life.” 

“You don’t mean it ?” 

“Oh! yes—but there, don’t let us talk of it again—it’s no 
worth it. It all comes of over-educating me. I think I had 
not brains enough to stand it.” 

“ And your husband, Ethel, is he—is he 
in your marriage ?” 

* Oh !—we get along very well. My mother thinks it is a 
great pity now that I married so young. You see, when we 
were married, Major Dennis was next to the Frothmgham 
title—and two years and a half ago, old Lady Frothingham 
died and the old Lord married again at once—within three 
months or something like that. It wouldn’t have mattered 
so much only they’ve got twin boys a year old now, so the 
chances of my husband ever being Lord Frothingham are 
exceedingly small.” 

“But you don’t care ?” 

“Not in the least. I think I prefer to be as I am—but my 
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mother took the marriage ae a great trouble and the twins 
almost proved her death. Major Dennis was disappointed, 
you see, he had looked upon himself so long and had been 
looked upon by others as the next Lord Frothingham, and he 
feels dreadfully aggrieved about it.” 

“T can understand that.” 

“And Lord Frothingham added insult to injury by asking 
him to be godfather to the heir ‘just to show there was no 
ill-feeling. And he was so angry, I dared not laugh.” 

“ And he was angry ?” 

* Oh !—horribly—awfully angry.” 

“And I don’t wonder,” laughed Jack. “It seems to me 
that it can’t really make much difference, but I can understand 
his being angry about it. By-the-by,1 wonder if we couldn’t 
talk the Major over into letting you ride again ?” 

Ethel started up in positive alarm. “Oh! no, don’t try, 
don’t think of it for an instant. He never would—and—and 
he would be sure to resent your asking such a thing, or even 
hinting at it. Promise me you won't suggest anything of the 
kind, promise me Jack.” 

Her tone was so agonized, her entreaty so urgent, that Jack 
turned and looked at her closely, “ I say Ethel,” he said slowly, 





“are you afraid of your husband ?” 

She looked from side to side and tried to laugh the question 
off. 

“It’s not exactly that, Jack,” she said, “ only he is a great 
deal older than us, you know, and has an immense idea of his 
rank and all that. And I know he wouldn’t like it and—and 
it’s so awfully jolly for me to have you to talk to again, I 
shouldn’t like you to do anything to vex him.” 

“ And when did you say ‘ awfully jolly ’ last, I wonder ?” said 
Jack smiling. 

“ Never since you went away from the Palace,” answered the 
Major’s wife promptly and layghing quite gaily. 

Just then the door opened and the Major entered the room. 
The laugh died away from Ethel’s face, Crummles lifted up his 
lip and showed his teeth in a dumb snarl, and Jack Trevor at 
once got on to his feet. 

“Then you found your way down here, Trevor ?” said the 
burly Major in a very affable tone. 

“IT did, sir; as soon as you were good enough to give me 
leave to come, I lost no time in coming.” 
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“And how do you think my wife’s looking ?” 

“ Mrs. Dennis has grown up since I saw her last, but I should 
have known her anywhere,” Jack answered, 

“That's all right. Well, you must come down and see her 
when you like. Come and dine to-morrow night—eight 
o'clock.” 

“T shall be delighted, sir,” said Jack. 

But as he walked away along the quiet little street, the 
question came to him—“ Why did he ask me and why was she 
so surprised that he did so ?” 





CHAPTER VII. 
A GHOST OF THE PAST. 


“When anything remains‘to be explained, rather confess ignorance than 
offer an explanation which explains nothing.” 


THE hut which had been occupied by Major Lawrence, 
happened to be a particularly good one and Major Dennis set 
about having it well cleaned and decorated at once. 

“My wife has a fancy to live in camp,” he explained to Jack 
“and as we shall be here for nearly two years, we may as well 
have it made as comfortable as possible. We've had furnished 
houses before, but there don’t seem to be any decent ones in 
Chertsey and I detest living in an hotel—one never knows 
how one may be annoyed or who is staying in the house.” 

“Oh, its much more comfortable in camp, sir,” said Jack, who 
had not been long enough in the service to hate a barrack ; 
“ it’s so much handier in every way ; and the Major’s hut is such 
an exceptionally good one, and the garden quite alittle paradise, 
Major Lawrence took infinite pains with it.” 

“Yes,and my wife is very fond of a bit of garden,” Major 
Dennis replied. “So I am having the place papered and 
painted and made as comfortable as possible, and you must help 
my wife to get settled. I’m told you're a great hand at 
anything of that sort.” 

“Well, sir, 1 dotry to make myself useful sometimes,” 
returned Jack modestly —* I’ve been helping Mrs. Stratton——” 

“Oh, yes. She showed us her furniture,” said the Major, 
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taking the words out of Jack’s mouth, “and though Mrs. 
Dennis won’t exactly want you to do that sort of thing, I 
dare say she'll be very pleased if you'll advise her about one or 
two little things, her pictures and plants and so on.” 

“T shall be only too delighted, sir,” said Jack in all good faith. 

“Tam really out ofall that sort of thing,” the Major continued 
with an air of great good humour—* and when I get into any 
kind of a shop, except it’s a saddler’s or a boot-shop, I always feel 
like the proverbial bull among the china, I dare say I look like 
it too—ha, ha.” 

He walked away laughing heartily and Jack Trevor stood 
looking curiously after him. 

“ Well, you're a queer fish, upon my word youare. And to 
think you married my little friend, Ethel Mordaunt! Poor little 
soul, no wonder she looks so miserable every now and then 
and talks about Blankhampton and the Cliffe, as if the old days 
were paradise.” 

Then he, too, turned on his heel and went about his own 
business, which at that moment happened to be something 
concerning one of his horses. While he was talking to the 
groom, Monty Carlton passed the door and seeing him, came in, 
and as men do,they looked at the sleek satin-coated horses 
together. 

“ You've heard the news,” said Carlton, as they walked 
towards the Mess together. 

“ No—lI’ve heard nothing except that the Dennises are going 
to live in camp,” Jack answered, 

“Oh, I’ve heard that, too. You knew her when she wasa 
child, didn’t you ?” 

“Ta 

“ What did she marry him for ?” 

“Oh! I don’t fancy she had much choice about it,” Jack said 
carelessly. ‘“ Her mother was the sort of woman who does not 
give anyone within her range too much rope. Asa little girl, 
Mrs. Dennis was let to go her own way pretty much, but as 
a young lady I believe she had the devil’s own time. You see 
the title weighed a good deal with her.” 

“ With the mother, I suppose ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“H’m! What an odd thing it is that titles do weigh so 
heavily with women as they do. I should have thought that 
all the titles under the sun would never have gilded a blatant 
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brute like that, let alone it’s being only a title in prospective.” 
“Yes. It’s rough on her anyway,” said Jack with a sigh. 
“ By-the-bye, what was your news ?” 
“ Oh !—Craddock is going to be married 
*Craddock—you don’t say so! And who is he going to 
marry ?” 
“Angela Drummond,” said Carlton, looking straight in front 


” 
. 


of him. 

“ An—ge—la—Drum—mond? Nonsense !” cried Jack. 

“Nonsense or no nonsense—it’s true,” Carlton asserted 
positively. “I had it from Craddock himself this morning.” 

“ And what did you say to him ?” 

“T said he was an ass—or something like it. And then, of 
course, | had to apologise and say that I didn’t mean anything 
personal, only that I thought it a pity that soldiers should 
marry at all till-they’re out of the service.” 

“ And old Craddock, what did he say ?” 

“ Oh, he langhed—said I was a jolly old cock that had gone 
wrong altogether, and would never be better till I'd fallen 
in love myself. In love—ME! Ugh—just think of it!” he 
ended in ineffable disgust. 

Jack laughed aloud. “My dear old chap,I can’t think of 
it—I can’t imagine any woman ever giving you the chance of 
knowing her well enough to be in love with her.” 

“They'd give me the chance fast enough, no fear,” said 
Carlton grimly. 

“Yes, I dare say they would. But, Monty, old chap,” 
laughed Jack—* you may take my word for this—you'll go 
on for a time well enough,and then one of these fine days 
you'll get bitten before you know where you are; and oh! 
by Jove, won’t you have it bad,no mistake about it.” 

“Yes, my friend,” returned Carlton as they reached the 
door of the mess-room, “ when I do have it,I shall have it 
badly. You are quite right about that—quite right.” 

Well, about two hours after this, Jack Trevor was walking 
briskly along the narrow High Street im which the principal 
shops of Chertsey may be found, when he literally ran against 
Mrs. Dennis, who came out of a shop, attended only by the 
majestic Crummles. 

“My dear Ethel, I ask a thousand pardons,” he cried. “I 
had no idea that you or anyone else was coming out of that 


shop—lI didn’t hurt you, did I?” 
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“Not a bit, Jack,” she said laughing. “And if you 
had it wouldn’t have been your fault. Where are you 
going ?” 

“With you, if I may,” he answered promptly. 

“Oh! yes, indeed you may, I am going to the florist’s and 
then to a sweet little shop where they have odds and ends, 
to make my drawing-room look pretty.” 

“The Major tells me that you are going to be tremendously 
grand in your new quarters,” Jack said as they walked along 
together. 

“Oh! I don’t think so—I have chosen very cheap, simple 
furniture—and we were obliged to have the hut papered and 
painted. “I cannot think,” she went on wonderingly, “ why 
Cosmo wanted to live in camp. He bas always set his face 
against anything of the kind before—has always insisted on 
having a furnished house.” 

“ But he could not get one in Chertsey.” 

“Oh! yes—there is a nice little house to let; but Cosmo 
would not hear of it. He says I shall enjoy camp-life—and 
so I daresay I shall,” she added smiling. 

“J think it will be glorious to have you in camp,” Jack 
declared. “And do you know, Ethel, I do think it is so 
awfully good of the Major to be so open and jolly about our old 








friendship. Some men in his place might have said, ‘Oh! 
I’m not going to have any old playfellows hanging around,’ 
and that would have made just all the difference in our 
friendship, wouldn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, that is so,” Mrs. Dennis assented. 

It must be owned that Jack Trevor took full advantage of 
the Major’s permission that he should make himself useful to 
Mrs. Dennis ; he went with her that afternoon from one shop 
to another, helped her in her choice of various things, carried 
her smaller parcels, those at least that she wished to take 
with her, and finally escorted her back to the hotel, and 
gratefully accepted her offer of a cup of tea. 

And over that cup of tea and a plate of hot buttered 
muflins, they had a delightful half hour’s chat before anyone 
a half-hour during which Crummles 
sat on the sofa beside his mistress, and Jack took charge of 
the tea-tray and ministered to her comfort. They went back 
to old times, of course, and Ethel took off her sailor hat and 
flung it down as gaily and carelessly as ever she had flung 

21 


came to disturb them 
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her hat down on the bank of the river which ran at the bottom 
of the Cliffe gardens. 

But no time, however delightful, lasts for ever—the half- 
hour came to an end,and visitors were shown in—Mr. and 
Mrs. Stratton. Mrs. Dennis jumped up, upsetting Crummles 
in her haste, and Jack got on to his feet likewise,and then 
there followed a few minutes of somewhat formal conversa- 
tion, which in turn was interrupted by the entrance of Major 
Dennis himself. He gave the Strattonsa very loud welcome 
with that kind of manner which had made Carlton describe 
him as blatant, and Jack Trevor somehow became impressed 
with an idea that he was annoyed to find anyone there and 
was wishing them all at perdition. His words, however, 
contradicted this. 

“Tt’s so good of you to come and sce my wife,” he said to 
Mrs. Stratton. “Ethel, have you no tea?” 

“T have ordered some fresh tea, what we had here was almost 
cold,” she answered, then looked at him in an anxious way, and 
presently Jack heard her whisper, “Is anything the matter ? 
Are you not well?” 

“Oh! yes—yes,” he replied impatiently, “don’t worry me; 
I'm all right.” 

Yet presently, when Jack carried him a cup of tea, he noticed 
that his hand was trembling and that he sct the tea on the corner 
of the chimney-shelf where he left it untasted. He kept on 
talking, however, fast and loud, until the Strattons had be- 
taken themselves away—then Mrs. Dennis’s anxiety would be 





restrained no longer. 

“Cosmo, I am sure something is the matter,” she said. 

“ Not at all,” he answered, “ but the fact was, I saw—I saw 
something that turned me completely over—that was all.” 

“An accident?” she asked, 

“No—a ghost!” he answered. 

“Cosmo !” she cried. 

Major Dennis began to laugh noisily. “ There, I didn’t quite 
mean that—but I did see a woman so like a woman I knew 
years ago, that—well, it gave me a turn.” 

“And was she dead ?” 

“ The woman I saw in the street just now was alive enough— 
that is to all outward appearances, The woman I knew years 
ago—I don’t know whether she is alive or dead.” 

“ Perhaps it was the same woman.” 
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“Perhaps, but I think not. I——” and then a violent shiver 
took possession of him and the sentence remained unfinished. 
“ Cosmo, you are ill,” Mrs. Dennis cried. “Iam sure of it.” 

“* Oh! no—but——” 

“Have a strong brandy and soda, sir,” suggested Jack, who 
had jumped to the conclusion that the Major had unexpectedly 
fallen in with an old love, whose presence might prove to be 
exceedingly awkward for him. 

“ Yes, ring the bell, will you, please,” said the Major, with an 
air of relief, then turned round to his wife. “I hopeI didn’t 
frighten you, Ethel, but I was reminded suddenly of a most 
horrible episode in my life and—and it turned me over a bit.” 

His tone brought something very like tears nto Mrs. Dennis’s 
eyes. “What was. it ?” she asked in a shaking voice, 

“ Well, I was spending a long leave abroad—on the Riviera 
—to be particular. It wasa deuce ofa whileago, Iwas only 
about two-and-twenty, in fact. And one day I was with some 
people when the conversation turned on fortune-telling. I 
happened to say I didn’t believe in it—I didn’t—I don’t now, 
it’s all the most utter rot imaginable. However, a young lady 
of the party asked me to show her my hand and said that she 
would tell me my fortune, and that whether I believed it or not 
it would come true all the same.” 

“ And what did she tell you?” Ethel asked. 

“That I had the devil’s own temper for one thing,” he 
answered shortly, “which was true enough.” 

“ But there’s nothing very wonderful in her telling you that!” 
cried his wife wonderingly, thinking that a woman who couldn't 
see that would indeed be a poor hand at fortune-telling. 

“ She told me a lot more, and the last thing was that I should 
die by the hand of a woman before I was fifty.” 

“ Cosmo !” Ethel cried. “ And you saw that woman to-day ?” 

“ Or someone very much like her,” the Major replied. “ And, 
silly as itmay seem, I would rather have seen the Devil himself !” 

He tossed off the brandy and soda which the waiter brought 
him and declared himself better. “I feel like an ass now. I 
wish I had not teld you,” he said with a glance at his wife’s 
scared face. “I dare say it wasn’t the woman at all, only some- 
one a bit like her. I'll trust you, Trevor, not to say a word 
about it.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP. 


“ The road of love is that which has no beginning nor end ; take heed to 
thyself, man, ere thou place foot on it.”’ 

“ JACK,” said Carlton, a few days afterwards, “ come and sit by 
me. I’ve got something to tell you.” 

The officers were all streaming into the mess-room for 
luncheon, and Jack Trevor took his seat beside Carlton smiling 
already in anticipation of something good to come. “ What is 
it, Monty ?” he asked. 

“ Dennis said to Jervis yesterday’—naming the two majors— 
“«Jervis you're an ass. 

“Dennis, said Jervis, ‘ youre drunk.’ 

“« Ves, I know I am,’ answered Dennis, ‘ but I shan’t be drunk 
to-morrow, and you'll always be a fool, Jervis.’ ’ 

Trevor burst out laughing. “ Did you hear that yourself?” 

“Yes, I heard it from Quin.” 

‘But you didn’t hear Dennis and Jervis ?” 

“ Well no, I didn't,” Carlton admitted, “ but it has a great air 
of probability about it.” 

“Oh! it’s a good story, I'll allow,” Trevor returned with a 
laugh. 

“ By-the-bye,” said Carlton, “ I’m going over to Highflight 


g 
to-day, to see a mare Hutton has for sale. Will you go with 
me ?” 

“Why does Hutton want to sell her?” Jack asked. 

“Not quite up to his weight,” Carlton answered carelessly ; 
“he has put on flesh awfully the last six months, but he says 
the mare is just as clever as daylight and as handsome as paint.” 

“The usual thing,” Jack laughed. 

“Well ’'m going to have a look at her, anyway,” said Carlton, 
decidedly. “ Will you go or not ?” 

“ This afternoon ?” 


“Yes—I'm going over directly after lunch.” 

“Well, I'm awfully sorry, old chap. I should have liked 
to go immensely but I can’t to-day.” 

” Why not ?” 

“Because I’ve promised to go somewhere else,” said Jack 
mildly. 

“Ugh!” grunted Carlton in disgust. “ Where ?” 
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“T'm going to Mrs. Dennis’s,” returned Jack. “She’s got 
an ‘afternoon’ on. Didn’t she ask you ?” 

“Oh, yes,she asked me right enough,” said Carlton crossly, 
“but I’ve got more sense than to go to what is euphoniously 
called ‘an afternoon’ in a stuffy hut with fifteen women all 
wanting tea and only two drivelling idiots of men to give it 
to ’em.” 

“ What an old bear you are,” cried Jack with a gay laugh. 

“Yes, 1 know—but I’d rather be a bear than a cat’s-paw 
any day,” the other growled. “You look out what you're 
doing my friend. I’ve seen a good many of these tremen- 
dous friendships between subalterns and field-officers’ wives 
before, but I never knew one that didn’t come to a bad end 
sooner or later.” 

* Oh, pooh—Monty, old man, you're sane enough on some 
points but you’re as mad as a March hare on certain others, 
and on women you are maddest of all.” 

“You mark my words,” Carlton persisted—*“ and when any- 
thing happens, don’t forget that I warned you.” 

* All right,” carelessly, “ Only I wish I was as sure of the 
command of the Fifteenth as I am! that nothing of that sort 
will happen at all. Why,man alive, Mrs. Dennis and I were 
children together, babies almost. I’ve known her all my 
life; we couldn't get up an ‘affair’ if we tried, and I’m sure 
we shall not try.” 

“ H’m—of course not—of course not—they never do—I’ve 
seen plenty of that sort of thing,” returned Carlton gloomily. 

Jack Trevor, however, being a young man of decided views, 
not to say exceedingly strong-willed, was not to be growled 
out of his friendship with the Major’s wife. Indeed, if it had 
effect of any kind, Carlton’s opposition only fanned the flame 
and made him the more determined to see as much of his old 
playfellow as the circumstances of their lives permitted. 

And it must be admitted from the very beginning that the 
circumstances of their lives allowed of a good deal of inter- 
course, Jack very soon found that Major Dennis did not in 
the smallest degree permit the fact of his wife’s existence to 
hamper his movements, Within the boundaries of her own 
hut Mrs. Dennis was apparently supreme—that is to say she 
asked whom she chose there, she went out when she liked, 
and came in to suit her own pleasure. She had her own 
calriages, 2 neat single brougham and a very smart victoria, 
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and very seldom indeed was Major Dennis to be seen in either 
of them. 

But outside their hut Major Dennis seemed to consider that 
his wife had no claim upon him whatever—he frequently 
went up to London, but beyond telegraphing his address to 
the orderly room, he did not often trouble to communicate 
to his wife during his absences. 

“The Major gone to London again,” remarked Jack Trevor 
one day, in accents of involuntary surprise—* but—but how 
is it you are not going, Ethel? Don’t you like London ?” 

“Yes,I am very fond of London,” she replied, “ but Cosmo 
did not suggest my going—and—and—I like Chertsey very 
much.” 

“Well,I dare say London is a bit hot and dusty at this 
time of year,” Jack rejoined, feeling that he had trodden on 
what must be painful ground toher. “ And, after all, Chertsey 
isn’t half bad, is it? Supposing we go down to the Recrea- 
tion Ground and watch the people—the band is playing, 
you know.” 

“Oh!I should like it immensely,” she cried, brightening 
up in a moment. “Shall we walk down %” 

“ Justas you like. I'll go and get out of my paint and 
come back for you, eh?” 

“ Yes—that will be quite charming, 

Therefore, about half an hour afterwards, Mr. Montagu 
Carlton, who was smoking a last pipe before going out some- 
where, had the gratification of seeing his great friend and 
chum, Jack Trevor, faultlessly array red in an exceedingly 
light suit,a white hat, flower in his button-hole, and a gener- 
ally jaunty air of enjoyment about his whole bearing, go across 
the open space between the officers’ quarters and the married 
officers’ huts and open the little gate which led into Mrs. 
Dennis’s tiny garden. ‘Then after a few minutes he saw 
them come out together and go happily ‘off in the direction 
of the gates, 

Carlton followed them with disgusted eyes until they turned 
the corner of the mess-hut and were out of sight. “Pretty 
business brewing,” he muttered. “The Major off to town— 
leaves his wife behind—Trevor consoles her, old friend, and all 
that humbug. Ugh! hope they won’t want me to condole 
with any of ’em, whatever happens; and something will 
happen before long, mark my words. I suppose he’s telling 
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her this moment that /e’d never go to London and leave her 
in Chertsey Camp all by her little self. Ugh! it’s disgusting 
disgusting! And to think it should be poor old Trevor, of 
all others, that’s never given a woman a second thought 
since he’s been in the regiment. Bah, it’s simply sickening.” 

However,as it happened, Jack ‘Trevor was saying nothing 
of the kind to Mrs. Dennis. At that precise moment he was 
saying—* And how is it you go home so seldom ?” 

Mrs. Dennis blushed a little. “Cosmo doesn’t care for 
Blankhampton, and since Lord Frothingham married he does 
not get on so well with my mother as he did. And really, 
as I tell her, he couldn’t help his uncle marrying again and 
having children and all that.” 

“Of course not. Then why don’t you go by yourself?” 

Mrs. Dennis shook her head. “ No—my mother and I get on 
very well when we are apart, but—but—well, I don’t care to 
go home much—I am best here.” 

He understood from her tone that the Cliffe was home, in the 
proper sense of the word, for her nolonger. He did not know 
that in his old playfellow’s heart at that moment, a wild tumult 
was raging,a wild memory of a day a few weeks before her 
wedding, when she had wept and prayed and begged and 
implored to be set free from her engagement—when she had 
gone down on her knees beside her mother and had poured out 
all her troubled child’s heart to that unyielding ear which 
would only hear music in the clinking of gold and the sound of 
a title,and was inexorably deaf and cold to the cry of yearning 
for love and sympathy. 

“ Mother, I don’t care for Major Dennis !” she had wailed in 
her despair. “I never shall care for him, never could care! It 
is wicked to marry a man you loathe——” 

“ Ethel,” —cried Mrs. Mordaunt—* you are really quite 
indelicate ! I can listen to no more of this raving—you are 
nervous, hysterical, unstrung, but I should not be doing my 
duty as your mother, if I allowed you to say anymore. If 
you felt lke this about Major Dennis, you were very wrong 
indeed to accept him—indeed,I do not understand your doing 
so. Asit is, everything has gone too far to draw back now— 
the Mordaunts never break faith—and your father would be the 
first to blame you if you disgraced him like that, . Pray, let 
me hear no more of this—you had better go to your room and 
try to forget that such words have ever passed your lips.” 
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Ethel got up from her knees without a word, with no more 
than one long reproachful look at her mother, a look which saw 
only too plainly through her assumption of sham indignation, 
And in that moment all her girlhood seemed to shrivel up and 
die, all her love of home seemed to fade into nothing in the 
oppressive magnitude of her despair. 

How well she remembered it all that bright summer afternoon 
as she and Jack Trevor walked down to the Recreation Ground 
together. She and Jack, just as they had been used to go 
down to the river’s bank at home, there to sit watcliing for fish 
that they seldom caught, the best of friends, the most faithful 
and entertaining of companions. Well, well, it was all gone 
by for ever and, after all,they were friends still—that was 
something—it was morc than something to her, indeed although 
she hardly owned as much to herself, it was nevertheless true, 
that their friendship was almost everything to her. 

However, as she reminded herself bitterly, it was no use 
thinking about that now—the past was past and what was done 
could not be undone. After all, her life might have been more 
unendurabje than it was, her husband let her go her own way 
pretty mu¢h, if he neglected her and led her in some senses a 
dog’s life—really a dog’s life, treating her as an incident, a 
chattel to ornament his house, feeding her and clothing her, 
leaving her behind when he did not want her with him, inti- 
mating that she might go with him when her presence would 
not actually annoy him—at all events he did not trouble her 
with jealousy, and she was, on the whole, free to take her 
amusement how and when she liked. 

So she decided in her own mind that she would make the best 
of her life and enjoy herself as well as she could, and since Jack 
Trevor was now inthe same regiment and Major Dennis did 
not seem to mind her friendship with him, why life might not 
be so dull a business, after all. 





For a long time they sat upon a garden-seat under the shade 
of a group of big trees in the Recreation Ground, listening to 
the music, watching the people and chatting on all manner of 
subjects. 

“JI wonder who that strange-looking woman with the dark 
eyes is?” she said at last, as a middle-sized, dark-complexioned 
woman passed them for the third time. 

“I don’t know—I scarcely know a soul in Chertsey,” Jack 


replied. 
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* And you have been here ” 

“Qh! not two months before you came—andI never make 
calls, except very occasionally on our own ladies; and as I 
don’t go about much, of course I don’t get to know people 
very much either. J don’t fancy that lady belongs to the 
place.” 

“Why 2” 

“ Because I’ve been watching her all the time we've been 
here and I haven’t seen her speak to a soul yet. I haven't seen 
anyone take off his hat to her either.” 

“Then I dare say she is a stranger, or perhaps the wife of 
someone on the staff, and only just come here, like ourselves, 
in fact.” 

“Very likely—oh, very likely,” but all the same, Jack did 
not think that she looked much like an officer's wife and was 
not sorry when Ethel Dennis rose declaring that it was time 
for them to go home. 

Strangely enough, the dark-eyed lady was leaving the 
Ground just as they were, and twice they passed and re-passed 
each other during the time they were traversing the length of 
the High Street. 

“She seems very much interested in you, Jack,” Ethel 
whispered teasingly when she passed them for the second time. 
“] suppose all soldiers have the most wonderfully romantic 
affairs every now and then 
tells me.” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” returned Jack ; rather shortly, “ some 
fellows may, but I never had an affair of any kind in all my 
life. Inever saw the woman before—and it isn’t a bit of good 
her starting anything romantic with me, I’m no good at that 
sort of thing.” 





at least so Cosmo always 


Mrs. Dennis laughed merrily. “ What a disappointment you 
must be whenever you go to a fresh town—why, you are a 
perfect detrimental, to be reckoned out of the running 
always. There, now she is looking in that window. She 
wants us to pass her again.” 

“Then let us look in this window until she is bound to go 
on—she can’t stand looking in a window for long.” 

“ Neither can we.” 

“No, but we can talk and put in a much longer time than 
she can—much longer,” he answered. 

Already they had stopped before the window of a very old- 
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fashioned shop, filled with old pictures, china, and other curio- 
sities. The dark lady was looking at a jeweller’s and was 
apparently deeply interested in what she saw there. 

“Oh ! there issuch a lovely old plate—I should so like it,’ 
Ethel cried, “don’t you see, the old Lowestoft—I must have 
that—I really must.” 

“Then come in and get it,’ Jack replied. “It will give 
our mysterious friend a chance of coming in after us to look 
at old china also.” 

They went in to the shop, and Mrs. Dennis was soon lost in 
admiration over half-a-dozen old plates which were quickly 
brought out for her inspection. Jack was interested too, 
notin the old plates for he had no eye for such things, except 
as they hung on the dainty walls of Mrs. Dennis’s little 
drawing-room, but in Ethel herself, who was wildly enthu- 
silastic over all manner of quaint things, and was then softly 
feeling the old plates with the tips of her delicate fingers, 
very much as a blind man passes his fingers over the face of 
a person whose lineaments he wishes to be familiar with. And 
just then the little bell above the old-fashioned door went 
tinkle-tinkle,and the two looked up at the same moment to 
see the dark-complexioned lady enter the shop. 

“What is your pleasure, madam?” asked the little woman 
who ruled over this quaint domain of antiquities. 

“Will you be so obliging as to show me those miniatures 
which are in the window 2?” she replied. 

“Certainly, madam—pray take a seat,” answered the mis- 
tress of the shop. 

Mrs. Dennis and Jack looked at one another involuntarily, 
It was a refined voice, clear and sweet, and there was a foreign 
ring about it—not a markedly foreign accent, but scarcely 
more than that resonance of the R which marks the English 
spoken at our own Court. 

There were five miniatures upon the tray which the little 
woman took out of the window, and she set it down on the 
glass counter in front of the stranger. “ Will you look at 
these, madam, whilst I attend to this lady?” she said. 

The stranger bent her head, and began to examine the little 
portraits carefully. Mrs. Dennis held up a plate as the owner 
returned to her. 

“Twill have this one—and those two—and I think that one 
also. How much will they be ?” 
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“ Twenty-five shillings, madam,” the little woman answered ; 
“] will send them this evening.” 

“ No, do them up in paper and I will take them,” Mrs. Dennis 
returned, and in a tone which admitted of no further argument. 

They went away in less than five minutes, Jack Trevor 
carrying the parcel by the string. 

“Do you know who that lady is?” asked the stranger. 

“Oh! yes, that is Mrs. Dennis.” 

“Dennis! Oh! She is very pretty. Is that her husband ?” 

“Qh no, that is one of the officers—I don’t know his name. 
No, Major Dennis is much older—very much older.” 

“Ah! Major Dennis! H’m! ‘“Well—now tell me the price 
of these miniatures. What are they ?” 

“They are all twenty-five shillings each, madam, except 
that one which is not so well painted,1 can let you have that 
for twelve shillings.” 

“T thank you,no. I will have these two,” picking out the 
two best on the tray. 

“T see you understand miniatures,” said the little curio- 
dealer with a smile. 

“T understand many things,” said the stranger quietly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“WAS IT A WASP?” 


In the intercourse of every-day life the friction produced by mere 
thoughtlessness is far greater than that caused by deliberate selfishness. 

Ix due time Major Dennis returned to Chertsey Camp from 
London, reaching home in the most boisterous good spirits 
possible and bringing his wife a pretty little diamond broach as 
an offering. He professed himself thoroughly glad to be home 
again but otherwise did not tell Ethel much of his movements 
except to mention casually now and again some theatre to 
which he had been or some person whom he had seen in the Park 
or at Hurlingham or St. Anne's. 

“ And how have you got on, Ethel?” he asked. “ Has Trevor 
been as good as his word and looked after you ?” 

“Yes. Ihave seen a good deal of him,” she answered. 
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“That's right. I want you to have a good time, my dear,” 
he said brusquely ; “all I bargain for is that you don’t see too 
much of him, you know.” 

“J shall not do that.” 

“T dare say not for your amusement—but you'll have to be 
careful for your name,” with a careless laugh. 

“ Cosmo,” Ethel cried in an agony— don’t you care anything 
for me—not even for my name, your name ?” 

“Ofcourse I do, to be sure. I was awfully fond of you when 
we were married, awfully so. Only a man can’t go on living 
in paradise for ever, at least not for the same Eve, don’t you 
know—it stands to common sense that he cannot.” 

“Oh! Cosmo !” 

“My dear girl,” said he good-humouredly—* isn’t it much 
better to speak out plainly? You never cared a brass farthing 
about me—probably if you had I should never have married you 
gad, I never wanted to marry any other woman, give you my 
word, But, as I say, one can’t go on for ever and I don’t want 
to shut you up like a nun because I’m no longer as mad about 
you as I was four years ago—why, it wouldn’t be reason, and I 
hate unreasonable people, they’re so deuced unpleasant and 
inconsequent, don’t you know. Besides, I can trust you— 
that’s the best of you proud, cold women, you make very poor 
sort of sweethearts but you make devilish good wives—one 
can always trust you.” 

Mrs. Dennis turned away with a bitter smile upon her lips, and 
the Major went off to dress for dinner quite satisfied with his 
own generosity and magnanimity towards his wife. 

«<The best of you proud, cold women, you make very poor sort 
of sweethearts but you make devilish good wives’ ”—she repeated 
under her breath—* poor sort of sweethearts—good wives—oh ! 
my God, if this man could only look into my heart and see just 
what sort of a sweetheart I could be to some men—to one man, 
at least. Oh ! Cosmo Dennis, if only you knew what a bad wife 
you have, bad, bad in every thought and wish if not in deed, if 
you only knew how little she is able to trust herself!” 

She was standing at the window, looking out over the tall 
white marguerites and the showy red geraniums, over the bit ot 
garden and the low paling against which the wall-flowers grew 
and the sweet peas were climbing, over the row of huts opposite 
to the distant sky beyond. She looked, im her trailing white 
tea-gown and with her shining golden head, like a marguerite 
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herself. How young and lovely she was still, in years but 
twenty-two, in looks a girl, and alas, in hopelessness and pain of 
heart she felt like an old old woman. She held her hands 
pressed hard together then, her blue eyes were full of pain, her 
face was white and tired. ; 

“Tt isso hard to bear,” she said in the same hurt tone, under 
her breath—“ to live with him who has long ago grown tired of 
me, and to have that other one—ah !” she broke off sharp and 
short for across the open space between her window and the 
opposite row of huts, she saw Jack Trevor walk quickly by. He 
looked at her window and seeing her, saluted, with a gay 
gesture and a bright smile. She forced her hand to reply and 
her lips into an answering: smile, and then she dropped back into 
the nearest chair, wishing wildly that she were dead or that she 
had never been born into this world of mistakes and weariness 
and suffering. 

“T am safe enough,” she told herself. “He cares nothing 
about me—Cosmo may trust me—I am Jack’s old friend and 
playfellow—that is all.” 

She was still lying back in the big chair when Major Dennis 
returned, wearing evening clothes anda smart smoking jacket, 
a quite gorgeous velvet affair with collar and cuffs of superb 
embroidery. He turned himself about for her inspection. 

“ T invested in a new smoking-jacket whilst I was up,” he told 
her, “ pretty, isn’t it ?” 

“ Quite resplendent,” answered Ethel, her eyes still filled with 
Jack's fair and cleanly beauty. 

“So I thought, but Bennett, in Bond-street, you know, says 
it!l soon tone down. Do you think it will?” 

“How should I know? Bennett must be a better judge 
than I.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” doubtfully. 

“But he made it, didn’t he?” She was trying hard to force 
herself to seem to -be interested in his new attire, 

“Yes, he made it, supplied the velvet, of course.” 

“And not the embroidery ?” 

“Oh! the embroidery—no, I got that elsewhere,” he replied 
rather awkwardly. 

Ethel rose from her chair,a somewhat satirical smile curling 
her lips. “I see. The new Eve gave you the embroidery,” she 
said scornfully, yet very quietly. “ What a pity to waste it 
down here—you will take all the bloom off it.” 
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“Not at all—the bloom ought to be off,” cried he, not sorry 
to find that she had accepted the evidence of a new Eve—which, 
by-the-bye, he had not intended to let ship to her—so quietly. 

I think on the whole that they got on better than they had 
done for two years before the Major had exchanged into the 
15th. In the old regiment Mrs. Dennis had often been dull 
and in low spirits, she had been left a good deal alone and 
Major Dennis had never been able to go away for a few days 
or even a few hours without feeling more or less of a brute 
towards her. Nowno man in the world,I take it, likes to feel 
himself a brute.; so he was much inclined to accept the existence 
of Jack Trevor, his wife’s old playfellow, as an entirely unmixed 
blessing. 

They spent the evening very quietly—the Major smoked 
couple of cigarettes,and wrote two or three letters,and talked 
to her alittle of what he had done in London. And all the 
time in Ethel’s heart there was raging a wild and fierce tumult. 
A cry rose up and would hardly be stifled, that her life was 
harder to bear than it had been before, that the mockery 
going on living like this had become a very hell to her, that 
she neither could nor would continue it. 

Yet Major Dennis smoked and chatted complacently on, 
without a suspicion that his wife, sitting quietly sewing ata 
bit of filmy muslin and lace-work beside the table where the 
lamp stood, was feeling any different from what she looked, 
without a suspicion that her exterior of ice covered in truth a 
very volcano of fire,a mine which might explode under his 
feet at any moment. 

“ By-the-bye, Ethel, is anything going on just now 2” he asked 
suddenly, when it was getting towards bed-time. 

“There is a garden-party at Highflight to-morrow,” she 
answered, thinking pleasantly of it because Jack Trevor would 
be there—* and I believe we are all to be asked to an informal 
supper afterwards.” 

“Oh, at Highflight ! Are you going ?” 

“ Yes,I have promised to go and—” with a laugh, “I have 
got anew gown on purpose for it.” 

“Really. Well, will the dogcart do to drive you over in ?” 

“ Oh, yes, perfectly,” she replied. 

Accordingly, the following afternoon about three o’clock, the 
Major’s very high dogcart with its bright yellow wheels, came 
round to the little gate of their hut. A rakish gray was between 
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the shafts,a regular flyer, with satin coat and restless heels. 
He showed a great objection to settling down at first but after 
a minute or two brought himself into the pose of a statue, his 
head well in air and his handsome feet extended as far as 
possible, 

Mrs. Dennis did not keep him waiting very long, indeed as 
the Major opened the front door, she came out of her bedroom. 

“ Tlollo, is that the new frock ?” he asked—* let’s have a look 
at you. ’Pon my word it’s very pretty—I feel quite proud of 
voing 

“Tam highly honoured,” cried Ethel, turning herself about ; 
she was in high spirits and his little compliment pleased her. 

It was certainly a pretty gown, plain and simple, of soft 


out with you.” 


creamy flannel, with a smart sailor hat bound with a cream 
ribbon, on her fair head. She carried over her arm a coat of 
stone coloured cloth with a coachman’s cape or rather set of 
capes. “ Is it cold 2?” she asked, 

“Cold, no—you'll be smothered if you wear that thing,” he 
answered. 

“T shall be smothered in dust if I don’t,” she replied—* but I 
think it will be enough to keep me warm coming home, You 
know it is twice as cold in that high trap as it is in the victoria.” 

A prettier or more winsome woman surely no man ever helped 
into a high dog-cart, and Major Dennis swung himself into his 
place beside her, feeling quite in a glow of satisfaction. 

“’Pon my word,” his thoughts ran,“ there’s nothing like a 
little outside interestand attention for smartening a married 
woman up. Why,I shall be fallingin love over again if I 
don’t look out.” 

Mrs. Dennis cast a glance towards the mess—yes, the coach 
was there already. The Major saw her look. “ Would you 
rather have gone on the coach?” he asked. 

“Oh! I don’t care at all.” 

“ Because you couldn’t have had the box seat, and I’ve no idea 
of your sittmg behind, don’t you know.” 

“Oh!no. I like this much better,” she replied. 

They swept through the gates as she spoke and once ona 
bit of open road the gray went like steam towards the town. 

“Don’t go through the town at this pace, will you, Cosmo ?” 
she asked. 

Major Dennis laughed—*1 shall find myself in the police- 
station if I do,” he answered. 
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“] wonder if you would mind stopping at Jefferson’s for a 
minute—only for a minute? I left my little scent-bottle there 
to be re-charged.” 

He raised no objection and when they reached the narrow 
High Street, pulled up the gray at the door of the chemist’s shop. 

“ Is my little smelling-bottle ready ?” Ethel asked. 

“ Yes, ma’am—” and away he ran into the shop again to 
get it. 

What happened next was all over in an instant and Ethel 
hardly knew how it came about, but just as the man returned 
with the neat little white parcel in his hand and gave it to Mrs. 
Dennis, the Major exclaimed—“ Damnation !” under his breath 
and gave the gray horse a cut with the whip such as sent him 
off ata frantic gallop along the narrow street. Nor did he 
moderate his pace until they had gota good mile upon the 
road towards Highflight when with some difficulty his master 
pulled him up to a walk. 

“ What was the matter?” asked Ethel who had been hold- 
ing on to the side of the trap in sheer desperation, expecting 
every moment to be dashed to the stones. 

“ Nothing—nothing—I think something stung me,” and he 
put up his hand to his neck,as if to show that the mischief 
was there, 

“ Was it a wasp? Does it hurt much now 2” she asked ; she 
had never loved this man, she knew that he was tired of her, 
she guessed that he went after other gods—yet in one 
moment she was all tenderness for his supposed hurt. 

He looked down into her anxious eyes with a smile which 
but barely covered the fear which still lingered in his. “I 
am afraid I frighten your wits out of you every now and then, 
Ethel,” he said with a rough sort of apology. “Really, I’m 
awfully sorry—but the fact was I was startled and made a 
cut at the horse without thinking what I was doing—and the 
brute resents being reminded of the whip at all.” 

“Then you were not badly stung?” she cried. 

“ No—a mere nothing; a year or two ago I should never 
have noticed it. ’Pon my word,I fancy my nerves are going 
—i shall have to cut the Service and travel for awhile.” 


“ 


Alone ?” she asked scarce above a whisper; her lips had 


gone white, her cheeks were pale, her whole face seemed to 
have grown drawn and haggard in a moment, drawn and 
haggard and old. 
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“ Alone—of course not. I—but there, what's the good of 
talking about that? I’m seedy, out of sorts all together, but 
Ishall be all right after a bit, when I have got my nerves 
pulled together a little.” 

He laughed as he spoke and began to talk about other 
things, once or twice looking back to see if the coach was in 
sight or not. ‘They were more than half way to Highflight, 
ere it appeared, however,and the Major urged the gray to put 
his best leg forward so that the others might not overtake 
them. By the time they pulled up at the portico at Highflight 
Major Dennis was in the wildest and most boisterous spirits 
imaginable, but the colour had not come back to his wife’s 
lips and her face was pale and drawn still. 

The coach was but just behind, and Trevor jumped down 
in time to help Mrs. Dennis to the ground. “Are you not 
well?” he asked in an undertone 

“A little tired,” she whispered back. 

“Come and speak to Mrs. Petre, and then let me 
get you a glass of wine or some tea. Were you cold 
driving ?” 

“ No, my coat is warm,” she answered, “but the horse 
bolted in the High Street and never stopped for more than a 
mile and—and : 

“ And frightened you to death. Poor little woman! Really,” 
he added, as he slipped off her coat,“ I wonder the Major likes 
to drive such a brute.” 

“It wasn’t the horse’s fault—Cosmo touched him with the 
whip,and he won't bear the whip at all.” 

“Why he goes like the wind.” 

“He didn’t do it on purpose—something startled him and 
he threw out his arm and—Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Petre ? 
What a lovely day you have for your party.” 

“So glad to see you,” returned the hostess. “And, Mrs. 
Dennis, you will stay on to supper, won't you ?” 

“You are very kind—we shall be delighted.” 

“And you, Mr. Trevor ?” 

“T have been hoping to be asked,” he said with a laugh. 
“JT shall only be too pleased.” 

Then other guests streamed in, and their hostess’s attention 
was taken away from them. “Come and have some tea,” said 
Jack tenderly. 

In truth he was somewhat frightened by her blanched face 
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and drawn look. “ You must have been dreadfully frightened, 
Ethel,” he said,as he found her a seat. 

“T was—but I shall be all right now,” she said, trying to 
smile. “As I told you the other day, Jack,my nerves have 
all gone to pieces. Cosmo says that his nerves have gone 
too, so we shall be a pleasant couple by-and-by.” 

He laughed as he went away at the idea of anything being 
amiss with Major Dennis’s nerves; and in two minutes he 
came back with a glass of champagne and a plate of straw- 
berries and cream. “ Drink this and I will get you another 
—it will pick you up better than anything else,” he said, sitting 
down beside her. 

“T’m afraid my brains would go after my nerves,” she re- 
turned smiling—but she drank half the champagne and ate 
the strawberries, declaring herself better. “There, I have 
finished it all. No,not a drop more. Why,I should be mad 
to take more—I can only just manage this. Now, put my 
plate and glass down and let us go out into the garden and 
see all the world.” 

Jack was nothing loth, and together they went out to see 
all the world, which very soon resolved itself into a dim but 
charming fernery, where a most seductive rustic seat invited 
them to rest awhile and study “all the world” in single 
specimens. 

“Well,” said Jack easily, stretching his long legs out and 
speaking in a thoroughly happy and comfortable tone—* Well, 
and what is the latest news, Ethel ?” 

“The latest news, Jack,” she answered—*is that Major 
Dennis has more than a thought of what he calls ‘ cutting the 
Service altogether.’ ” 

Jack sat bolt upright in aninstant. “Cutting the Service,” 
he echoed—* but why ? I thought he was so keen on soldiering.” 

“So did I.” 

“Aud what would you do? Where would you live ?” 

“JT don’t know. He talks of travelling indefinitely,” she 
answered, 

“ Without you ?” 

“ No—I should have to go too,” she replied. 

There was a moment’s dead silence, a moment during which 
a new idea was born in Jack Trevor’s mind. “ And you—you 
would be sorry to leave the—the regiment?” he asked in a 
curiously strained voice. 
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“1,” she repeated—* I—yes, I should be sorry,” and then she 
turned her head away, but not before Jack Trevor had seen that 
her eyes were filled with tears. 





CHAPTER X. 
MADENOISELLE VALERIE. 
“Evils anticipated are twice endured.” 


A FEW days, however, went by and nothing more was said of 
Major Dennis's possible intention of leaving the Service. More 
than once Jack Trevor thought of it, thought of it and dismissed 
the idea as a ridiculous one not worth troubling over. Yet he 
could not shut his eyes to the truth, that of late he had begun 
to regard his Major’s wife in a new light. Up to the present 
time, that is to say during the few weeks that the Dennises had 
heen at Chertsey, he had looked upon her only as his old friend 
and playfellow, as a new and charming interest in his existence, 
und had even spoken of her to Monty Carlton—and much to that 
as the best chum he had ever had in all 





young man’s disgust 
his life, 

He had been all along so sorry that her husband was not more 
congenial to her and he had felt the deepest commiseration for 
the young, healthy, active nature that, from about the time of 
his father’s death, had evidently been cramped and warped in 
every way. 

But now—now when he was forced to see all too plainly that 
she had practically no hand in arranging the plan of their life, he 
began to feel differently towards her! He began to feel indigna- 
tion as well as pity! He had gathered that if the Major chose 
to throw up his commission and take to a ,wandering existence, 
Ethel would have no power to influence him otherwise, and 
the very thought of her being dragged about from one foreign 
hotel to another without a child to comfort her, without a 
mother to stand by her, ora husband who would be anything 
of a companion to her, was enough to madden him. And yet 
he was so helpless, what could he do for her? Simply nothing! 
She was Dennis’s wife, and the oldest of friends cannot with 
reason or justice interfere batenen man and wife having no 
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better excuse than the facts that there was a disparity of years: 
between them and that their dispositions were not congenial 
to each other. 

However, Major Dennis seemed to have forgotten his sugges- 
tion and also in a measure to recover his good spirits, at least 
Monty Carlton complained to Trevor with a disdainful air of 
tretfulness one day, “ Really Dennis is getting positively bloated 
with wit.” 

“Eh?” said Jack, looking up sharply. 

Carlton repeated his assertion, “ The brute fired off two stale 
old chestnuts out of ‘the Pink ’un’ this morning—more than 
half the fellows shrieked with delight though they had all read 
them in print years ago. However, Dennis shot them off with 
an air as if he had just made ’em and, as I said, six or seven idiots 
laughed.” 

“ And you didn’t ?” asked Trevor, waiting patiently for the 
end of the little yarn. 

« 7” —with supreme disgust—* I! I wouldn’t have moved a 
muscle of my face if my life itself had depended on my doing it. 
Why I wouldn’t laugh at his jokes if they'd been new, and I 
certainly wouldn’t condescend to even grin at anybody’s jokes 
that were years old.” 

“ No—I suppose not,” commented Jack rather absently—* I 
am always finding myself wondering why Dennis ever tries to 
make a joke atall. It’s not because he’s a genial sort of chap or 
loves a joke a bit—he doesn’t! As a general rule, if you take 
notice, he either doesn’t see a joke or else he laughs in the 
wrong place.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” rejomed the other with perfect 
seriousness—* as soon as I get my majority I shall retire.” 

“But why?” Trevor cried. 

“ Because,”—solemnly—* although the Service is an excellent 
school for a young man—there’s none better—it plays the very 
devil with a man over five-and-thirty. For a subaltern nothing 
can be better—a youngster learns to think little of himself, to 
respect place and rank, to be respectful to his superiors, and 
under the old system, when a man often went on till he was 
fifty before he got a command, everything worked well enough 
up to the very end. Aman got seasoned and his place settled 
before he became a field-officer. But now, as soon as he gets 
over thirty he begins to look for his majority, and a precious ass 
he generally makes of himself when he’s got it. How do you 
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account otherwise for nearly all officers over the rank of Major 
being such prosy old bores as they are ?” 

“J can’t account for it,” Jack unswered smiling. “I only 
know that it is so.” 

“Tl tell you ina word. Take a brute like Dennis, for instance. 
He’s a senior and he has to be listened to whenever he chooses 
to speak. Let him tell ever such drivelling rot in the form of 
a story and nine subalterns out of ten either listen with respect- 
ful attention, or applaud him with uproarious laughter. They’ve 
got to, practically—it’s the right thing to do and they do it. 
*Pon my soul, it would be a good thing for the Service at large 
if all senior officers were forbidden to tell stoxies of any kind 
at the mess-table.” 

“They couldn’t be forbidden to air their opmions,” laughed 
Trevor, “ and for my part I'd rather have Dennis’s stale chestnuts 
than his opinions any day.” 

“My faith, yes,” ejaculated Carlton promptly. 

And they were troubled with a good many of Major Dennis’s 
stories during that week at the mess—he seemed as if he did 
not care to go outside the Fifteenth lines much,and he spent 
a good deal of his spare time in the ante-room. Not that he 
had much spare time, for the regiment was in camp for work, 
not for play, and neither officers nor men led an idle life by any 
means. Major Dennis for one, complained bitterly of the fearful 
amount of grind he had to put in (I am using his language now) 
and expressed an opinion more than once that the game was 
not worth the candle and that he should throw up the sponge 
and leave Her Majesty’s Service to take care of itself. 

“But not till you get the command, Cosmo,” Mrs. Dennis 
put in one day when he had been getting up a special subject 
for an instruction. “You know you have always had an 
ambition to have a command.” 

“ Yes—I know—but there’s sucha devil of a lot of school- 
master’s work now-a-days,” he answered, 

“Oh! you are tired. Change your clothes aad go down to 
the town with me,” she urged. “I want some stamps and 
books, and the wall will do us both good.” 

But the Major was not to be drawn out of his.ill-temper. 

“No, I can’t walk down. I’ve been standing about in the 
sun all day. I'm as tired as a dog. I'll dxive you down if 
you like.” 

“Yes—if you'll have the victoria,” 


she replied. “I'd 
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rather not go in the dog-cart if we have to stop at any 
shops.” 

“Oh! nonsense—nonsense! I hate being driven—and I 
can’t drive the victoria. Can’t you go without me ?” 

“ No—because I know you're bored to death here and want 
a change,” she answered. “ Besides—I dislike going about by 
myself. Do come, Cosmo.” 

* You can take Trevor.” 

He spoke quite good-naturedly, but his wife started and her 
fave whitened a little. “No, I want you to go with me,” she 
urged. “ Do Cosmo—do go.” 

He looked a little surprised—and for the matter of that, well 
he might, for never before had Ethel spoken to him in that tone. 
“Of course I'll go, if you wishit so much,” he said, still with 
the same astonished look on his face—* but I do hate 
here 


look 
I'l! take the brown horse in the dog-cart, will that do? 
He’s as quiet as an old sheep, and will. wait like a rock as long 
as you like.” 

“Allright. I'll go and get ready.at once.” 

She was quite joyous at thus having won her point, and was 
ready in her neat stone-coloured coat and white sailor hat long 
before the trap came round to the door. She went out and 
looked at her flowers, picking off a leaf here and there, her heart 
in quite a glowof gratitude. For. in truth Ethel Dennis had 
come to that point in her life when only this rough, unsympa- 
thetic, coarse-minded man, who made it no secret that he was 
tired of her, served to stand between her and the temptation 
which comes sooner or later to most women. 

He came out just as the dog-cart was brought round, a 
noticeable figure enough, and as they passed through the little 
gate, Jack Trevor came by and.stopped to speak to them. He 
was a fixture in the camp, being orderly officer for the day. 

“Very jolly day,” he said cheerfully. “Are you going far, 
Ethel ?” 

“Into the town—I suppose for a drive afterwards,” she 
answered. 








In spite of herself the rich red roses began to bloom out upon 
her pale cheeks, anda light to steal mto her eyes. Trevor 
laughed. “I envy you,” he said, as- he helped her into the 
high dog-cart. “ You know one never wants to go for a ride 
ora drive so badly as when one is tied by the leg here. Is 
not that so, sir?” he added to the Major. 
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“ Very much so,” answered the Major witha great laugh, as 
he mounted into his place and took the reins. 

Jack Trevor stood watching them until the trap was out of 
sight. Mind, he had not yet acknowledged to himself that his 
feelings had altogether changed towards his old playfellow— 
as yet he only believed that he was grieved and sorry that she 
should have such a husband as the Major, he only felt a continual 
sort of irritation whenever he found himself in Major Dennis’s 
presence ; he hardly realised that his duty that day seemed more 
irksome than ever, the square more dull than usual, himself 
more weary. 

“ Well, I suppose I must be off,” he said, as he turned on his 
heel with a sigh that was almost a groan, “Hullo, what’s 
that?” and then he stooped down and picked up from the 
ground something lying almost at his foot. 

It was a lady’s visiting-card, a card with a mournin 
and written upon it in a fine Italian hand— 

“ Mademoiselle Valerie.” 


> border 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A DAISY-CHAIN. 


Hell is full of good meanings and good wishes; but Heaven is full of 
good works. 

THE days passed over and wore into weeks, and still Major 
Dennis never went into Chertsey town a-foot. He rode and 
drove a good deal and was more variable than usual in his 
temper, in fact, his servant Judge confided to a friend his 
opinion that his master was either in the devil’s own mess 
about something or else that he was getting ready for an 
attack of D. T. But for a time nobody else hit the nail so 
fairly on the head as did the ignorant and stolid batman! To 
all the other persons with whom he was connected at that 
time the Major was a complete enigma! He told more stories 
and, what was worse, older ones than ever, he laughed at 
them with a loud and boisterous assumption of mirth which 
Was as unreal as it was unmusical—he was more uncertain 
than ever in temper and, as a matter of course, his wife 
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became more nervous and wan and Jack Trevor made greater 
efforts to make her life somewhat endurable to her. 

It must be confessed that Jack Trevor was a good deal 
puzzled at this time. He had felt from the beginning that 
Ethel’s husband was somewhat of a brute,that he was not the 
husband she ought to have had, that the girl was unhappy 
and that her life had been ruined in every way. But now 
there was something going on which he could not and did not 
understand. And after about a week of hard thinking over 
the situation, he tried an experiment by way of making ob- 
servations on the result. 

It happened one day that Mis. Dennis had been in her little 
garden tending her flowers. The summer was fast wearing 
into autumn, but her borders were still bright and gay, and 
by dint of daily attention showed no signs of decay. While 
she was there, Jack Trevor happened to come past (and it was 
really wonderful to see how, at this time, his daily duties and 
pleasures did happen to take him past the Dennises’ hut) 
and seeing her he stopped and stayed lounging on the railing 
to talk to her. 

“You look awfully pale, Ethel,” he remarked presently. 

“Oh!I have been moving about in the sun,” she answered, 
flushing up into quite a brave show of roses. 

“The fact is you don’t get half exercise enough,” he said; 
“you ought to get a good sharp walk every day—you're 
positively pining for want of fresh air.” 

“« Eh—what ?” said a voice behind him. 

Jack turned round and Ethel looked up to find the Major 
standing beside him. Jack explained, 

“lT’ve been telling Mrs. Dennis, sir,” he said, “that she 
doesn’t get half enough exercise. She ought to have a good 
long walk every day.” 





“And you're quite right,” answered the Major promptly. 

“'Then,” cried Ethel—* do let us all go for a good long 
walk right over the Common and through the wood. Oh! 
I should enjoy it so-—do, Cosmo.” 

“IT? Oh!T'd rather not. I—I—’m not up toa long tramp 
to-day. But Trevor will be glad enough to take you I dare- 
say——el, ‘Trevor ?” 

“Why, of course,I shall,” returned Jack cheerfully, 

“No, you come too, Cosmo,” Ethel urged. 

“ Nonsense—nonsense !” he replied with his coarse laugh, 
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“you'll enjoy yourself much better without me. You know 
what the proverb says about ‘Two's company, don’t you ? 
Go and get your hat on at once.” 

She gave him one reproachful look as she went in-doors, 
but he only treated it as a joke and invited the subaltern to 
go in also. 

“Come in, Trevor, come in; I'll tell you what it is, my boy, 
you take my advice, never get married, women are queer 
cattle to deal with, you never know when you have ’em. Half 
the women I know would be only too glad to be given a free 
hand but——” and then he broke off short and picked up a 
card which Jack Trevor had put quietly down on the table 
nearest the door. “Good God !” he muttered under his breath. 

“Then you do know ‘ Mademoiselle Valérie !’” was Jack’s 
comment to himself. “ By Jove, I never thought I should fetch 
you like that.” 

At that moment Judge entered the room bringing the brandy 
and soda which seemed to be a necessary accompaniment to 
the Major wherever he happened to be. 

“Who has been here to-day, Judge?” he asked. 

“No one, sir.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir—I’ve been cleaning the windows and tidying 
the garden, and about the place since morning.” 

“Where did you get your dinner ?” 

“T had a bit of dinner with the servants, sir,” in an apolo- 
getic tone—* | was very busy at dinner-time and , 

“Oh! it’s all right—I don’t mind—that will do,” said the 
Major in a tone of dismissal. ‘Then he looked at the card 
again, “Now I wonder how the devil that card got here,” 
he muttered. “Oh! here’s‘my wife. Have you had a visitor 
this morning, Ethel 2” 

“ No—why ?” 

“Because I found this card on the table,” showing it to 
her, not a little to Jack’s admiration. 

“ Mademoiselle Valérie,” Ethel read, looking at the card still 
in his hand, “No, it was not for me. Oh!I1 dare say it 
was some dressmaker in the town,or perhaps a woman can- 
vassing for an illustrated Bible or book of travels. They 
were always coming at Edinburgh, you know.” 

“Ah! I shouldn’t wonder,” said the Major with a breath of 
relief. 
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“ And they are such a nuisance,” Ethel went on. “I had 
better tell Judge not to let Mademoiselle Valérie in if she 
honours me again.” 

“ Yes—much the best plan,” with great satisfaction. “ Well 
now, are you going to start? Bring her back safe, Trevor, and 
don’t let her get over-tired.” 

“ All right, sir, [ll take care of her,” Jack replied. 

Major Dennis followed them to the gate and watched them 
well away. “I wonder how the devil that woman’s card 
came there?” he muttered under his breath. “ Dressmaker 
—canvasser for Bibles and books! No—no! Besides it’s 
her writing I should know it among a thousand! Yes—” 


looking at it again—‘it’s her writing, sure enough, sure 
enough.” 


Looking at the card, however, would not solve the mystery, 
and at last Major Dennis went within doors and changed his 
uniform for plain clothes, when he settled down in a comfortable 
chair with a newspaper and a pipe. 

*’Pon my word, I don’t know why the thought of that woman 
should make me so infernally nervous, but I always did hate her, 
always. Ihope to Heaven she won’t get hold of Ethel and 
harm her in any way, she’s capable of anything—anything— 
and I don’t want that kind of scandal to get afloat ! Confound 
it, she has spoilt this billet completely for me. I expect I shall 
have to throw up my commission and get rid of her by moving 
about from place to place. I should hate it though, I always did 
hate being unsettled. And yet if she persists in dogging my 
footsteps here—why, life won’t be worth having, not at that 
price at all events.” 

He picked up his newspaper and began to read and presently 
he forgot the mysterious visiting card and after a time, he 
dropped asleep. 

Meantime, Mrs. Dennis and Jack Trevor had tramped away 
over the Common in the direction of the woods which lie 
between Chertsey and that country house which rejoices in the 
name of Highflght. 

They had got rather more than half way over the Common, 
and were approaching a pretty grove of trees which grew about 
a hillock or a bit of rismg ground. A little streamlet ran close 
by and made the soft and mellow autumn air alive with its 
music. .\ rough seat had been placed under one of the largest 
trees, a poplar, and as Jack Trevor's eyes fell upon it he 
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suddenly bethought himself, that they had come a good way and 
that Mrs. Dennis might like a rest. 

“ Are you tired, Ethel? Would you like to rest a little?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I should rather, although I am not really tired,” she 
answered. “ What a nice seat for an out-of-the-way place 
like this.” 

“ And so near this little brook,” said Jack smiling. “ Now if 
we had only a rod here we could do a little fishing and fancy 
ourselves back in the neutral ground between the Palace and the 
Cliffe again. I wonder if I have a bit of string in my pocket ?” 

He managed to find threelittle coiis of string, which, as he told 
Ethel, he had shoved into his pocket that afternoon after 
opening a parcel from town, and with this tied on tothe endof his 
walking-stick and a bent pin secured to the end of the string, 
he contrived a very respectable fishing-rod and with a worm 
dug up with his pocket-knife, he began to fish in the little brook 
with as much contentment as if he had got his best rod with him 
and had the privilege of whipping the best preserved waters in 
England. “ Not the first time we have made shift with a bit of 
string and a bent pin, isit?” he said to her, and Ethel Dennis 
laughed at the remembrance as she had been used to laugh in 
her childhood but as she never laughed now excepting when she 
was alone with Jack Trevor. 

For a long time they sat there, he on the bank and she on the 
clumsy seat, watching the float—yes, he had contrived a float 
out of a piece of dried wood—idly bob up and down in the 
limpid water. “Our chance of a fish is rather remote,” laughed 
Jack when about half-an-hour had gone by; then looked up at 
her—* Ethel what are you doing ?” 

“Tm going to make a daisy-chain,” she answered gaily. 

“ A daisy-chain,” he repeated, “and how many years is it, 
pray, Since you made a daisy-chain ?” 

“More than [ like to think about,” she said quickly. “It 
makes me feel quite aged to try to realize it, Jack. Reach me 
those big daisies beside you, there’s a good boy.” 

He reached out his hand and gathered the daisies to which 
she had pointed and held them out to her. And as she took 
them from him the sleeve slipped back from her slender wrist 
and showed the white flesh marked by a long, livid bruise. 
Trevor caught her hand and pushed the white sleeve still 
further back. 
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“ What is that ?” he asked bluntly. “ Where did you get that 
bruise, Ethel ?” 

She started,and then tried to draw her hand away. “It is 
nothing—Cosmo 

“ Good God !” he burst out. “ Do you mean to say he knocks 
you about, that he ill-uses you—oh ! my darling—my darling!” 
and then he bent his handsome young head and covered the 
little slender bruised wrist with passionate kisses. 

She tried to push his head away, the little daisies fell to the 
ground between them and the make-shift fishing-rod went 
floating away down the little stream. “Jack,” she said ina 
pained voice, “it’s not so bad as you think. Cosmo has never 
struck me or anything of the sort, never. Butlast mght he— 
he caught at my arm to steady himself and—and he does not 
know himself that he bruised it.” 

She was ashamed to have to make such a confession, and 
yet she was obliged to say that much because the conclusion 
to which he had jumped on seeing her wrist was far worse 
than the reality. However, it was too late to keep him 
from speaking now the flood-gates were opened, the pent- 
up feelings of disgust and irritation against Major Dennis 
which had been smouldering for many weeks had, all in a 
moment, been fanned into a flame, and a flame you know, 
more particularly a flame of love, is not to be put out in a 
moment by a single word—at least, Ethel Dennis was not in 
a mind to say the few words which would have quenched it 
there and then for ever. 

He pulled himself up on to the seat beside her still keeping 
her hand a prisoner within his own. “I never meant to tell 
you,” he said,“ I swear I did not. Don’t be angry with me, 
Ethel. I was surprised into it-—yes, 1 was indeed. I have 
been struggling against it almost ever since you came to 
Chertsey, but the sight of your dear little bruised wrist was 
too much for me; dear little patient wrist,” he ended, then 
bent and kissed it tenderly again. 

“ Don't, Jack,” she whispered. 

“We ought to have been married, you and I, Ethel,” he 
went on, still holding her hand. “We were always such 
friends, right from the beginning. What could your mother 
have been thinking of to sell you for the chance of a title and 
a few thousands a year—it can make no difference to her 
whether you can have one horse or a pair—but it makes a 
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difference of life and death to you, and the difference between 
hell and heaven to me.” 

“T must go!” she cried in a stricken voice. “I ought not 
to listen to this—it can do no good, no good. Let us go— 
let me go——home !” 

But Trevor held her closer prisoner than before. “It can 
do good !” he cried. “Let me say everything that must sooner 
or later be said between us. Let us have it out once for all. 
It will show us where we stand. Why should you gohome ? 
You are much happier here.” 

“T am not happy anywhere,” she burst out. 

“No, but you could be,” he rejoined. “We could be so 
happy,so happy away from all this. It is useless trying to 
escape our fate. IfI had found you with a husband worthy 
of you, who was good to you, who loved you, 1 would have 
stifled my own feelings under my feet, you should never 
have known that I had any thought but the merest friend- 
ship for you. But when I find you sad, neglected, unhappy, 
with your dear eyes always full of fear for what may happen ; 
when I find you pale and wan, the very shadow of yourself 
nay, when I find you with your tender flesh bruised and 
blackened by the cruel fingers of a drunken brute, I cannot 
be expected to be silent. 1 cannot be silent—I am only human, 
after all.” 

“But what is the good of speaking?” she asked. 

“My dear one,” he answered, taking her other hand also 
in his and looking down into her troubled eyes, “you were 
forced into marrying a man whom you could not love—he is, 
and always has been, a brute to you—he makes your very 
life a burden. Is that not so? Well,I love you. I am not 
a new friend,a fair-weather lover; you have known me all 
our lives and you know that you can trust me while we both 
live, and as long as we botk live. Why should you go on 
bearing this life of wretchedness and misery? It is not as 
if your going would hwt your husband—he will not mind it— 
he has long ago grown tired of you.” 

“How do you know?” she said, scarcely above a whisper. 

“Who is Mademoiselle Valirie ?” he asked. 

“ Jack !” 

“ Why was the Major in such a fever to know where that 
card came from? I will tell you where it came from, Ethel. 
About a week before, I picked that card up at your gate, 
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one day when I had seen you and the Major go off in the 
dog-cart together. You had the brown horse. Do you 
remember ?” 

“ T remember.” 

“1 wondered where it had come from, and to-day I put it 
down on a little table as I went into your room just to see 
ifthe Major knew anything about her. If you had seen him 
pick it up and heard his ‘Good God,’ as I did, you would 
have guessed who ‘ Mademoiselle Valérie ’ is 

“| did guess,” she broke in—* I] have known for a long time 
that there were others.” 

“Then what binds you to him?” Jack cried. “There are 
other lands far better to live in than this. If he divorces 
you, 1 will marry you the first day it can be legally done— 
if he does not I will settle every farthing I have in the world 
upon you and be a pensioner upon your bounty for ever.” 

“You mean that we should go away ?” 

"to 

“ Together ?” 

“ Yes—together. Oh, Ethel, only think of it !” 

“JT can’t think of it.” 

“Why not—oi! why not? I would make you so happy, 
I swear | would.” 

“You would try, I know, Jack, but you would never suc- 
ceed. Jam not the kind of woman to live happily under a 
cloud. Ishould be more wretched than I am now, and very 
soon you would be wretched too. No—no—Jack, it cannot 
be. I married Major Dennis for better or worse, and though 
it is for worse,it might be much worse than it is. I would 
rather go on as I am—life is hard enough—but I can hold up 
my head among the best yet.” 

He no longer held her hands hard in his, and she drew them 
gently away. For some minutes he sat starimg thought- 
fully into the little dancing stream at their feet, then turning 
eagerly back to her again, “Tell me one thing, Ethel,” he 
said, “and tell me truly, won't you ?” 

“T will.” 

“ You do love me ?” 

She raised her eyes to his, so true and blue they were he 
could have kissed them a thousand times had he dared to do it. 

“JT will be quite honest,” she said, “ idolove you with all 
my heart. What is the use of pretending that it is not so? 
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But if it will not help me to keep straight and true to myself, 
why neither your love nor mine is of any real good to either 
of us.” 

“Oh! Ethel, my darling——” he began, when she put out 
her hand and stopped him. 

“Yes, I know just what you would say, but I do suffer. Ido 
have to struggle hard to go on living atall. I know that I 
am right tosayno. Jack, dear, itis so good of you to wish'to 
make me happy—Heaven knows I have need of love from 
someone. But let us be patient—we can always be friends, 
always the best of friends.” 

“Task for bread and you give me a stone,” he said bitterly. 

“ But you will not refuse the stone,” she said imploringly. 

“No, I will take all that I can get,” he answered wistfully. 

She drew a long breath of relief. “I have not had much 
experience of men—I think I only know Cosmo intimately— 
but I have read much, and in books men always quarrel and are 
angry with women who won't run away with them. [am very 
glad you are not going to quarrel with me, Jack.” 

He bent and kissed her little hand again. “ My dear love,” he 
said tenderly, “ shall I quarrel with you because you are more 
patient, more longsuffering than Tam? Shall I go away and 
put you out of my life because of the very qualities which have 
made me love you more than any other woman in the world? 
No—no—that would be foolish—childish.” 

“T am glad—so glad!” she murmured. “I have an idea, 
Jack, that it will all come right between us some day—if not 
here, then elsewhere.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
BETWEEN RIGHT AND WRONG. 


Pray for the living, in whose breast 
The struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong. 
THE sun was sinking low down in the west, when Trevor and 
Mrs. Dennis reached the camp again. 
“I won’t goin,” he said when they reached the gate; but 
Ethel protested vigorously against this plan. 
“Oh! do come in—Cosmo will ask fifty questions, and I 
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cannot auswer them all—I cannot. I feel as if 1 had committed 
a dreadful crime and that my face would betray me at once. 
You must come in, Jack, you must.” 

Thus urged, Trevor had little or no choice in the matter and 
he followed her in to the pretty little sitting room where they 
found the Major, if the truth be told, just awakened from a 
long sleep. 

“Well,” he called out apparently in the most boisterous of 
zood spirits, “have you hada good time? Where did you go ? 
Did you see anyone you knew ?” 

I think that nobody ever knew what it cost Jack+ Trevor to 
make a civil and coherent reply to these questions, but for 
Ethel’s sake he did his best, knowing that she was tired and 
overset by the events of the afternoon. 

“ We went across the Common, sir, to the Knoll—and we 
made a fishing-rod. By-the-bye, Ethel, I left my stick behind me.” 

“No,” said Ethel, and though she tried hard to keep the 
gladness out of her voice, she did not succeed very well. “ Now 
you speak of it, do you know I saw it go floating away down 
the little stream. What a pity. Was it one you valued very 
much 2?” 

“ Not a bit—it was only a common blackthoyn. Well, sir, 
we made a fishing-rod and tried our luck in the not very 
promising stream.” 

“ And you caught nothing, I suppose ?” 

“ We caught no fish,” returned Trevor promptly. 

“ Ah! I suppose not. Well, Ethel, I hope you feel better 
for the tramp.” 

“ Yes, but I am tired,” she said. 

“Then I will say good-bye,” said Trevor holding out his 
hand to her. 

“ Won't you stop and have some dinner with us?” put in 
the Major. 

“Not to-night, thank you, Major,” Trevor answered, “I 
must write several letters before dinner-time. Good-bye.” 

He held out his hand to Ethel and gave it a significant 
pressure. She looked up at him fora moment, then dropped 
her eyes, but not until he had read there something which 
brought an answering light to his. 
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“ He’s a very decent young fellow,” remarked the Major a 
moment lateras he watched Trevor close the little gate and 
go across the open ground towards his own quarters. 
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His wife escaped from the room without answering and had 
reached the safe retreat of her bedroom before he noticed that 
he was alone. Once there she tossed off her hat and gown 
and slipped on a loose and voluminous affair of pale blue woollen 
stuff which fell in soft folds from her throat to her feet. Then 
she sat down in achair by the window to think it all over—- 
this wonderful new state of affairs which had made all her life 
so new and different to her! 

They had walked home almost in silence because Trevor 
had fancied that she was very tired and that she was utterly 
overset ; ‘but in truth, although she was tired, she was more 
happy then than she had ever known what it was to be since 
those never forgotten delightful days at Blankhampton when 
she and Jack had been devoted friends and playfellows, For 
after all Jack loved her! In spite of their having been kept 
apart all these years, in spite of the barrier which lay between 
them, in spite of her broken nerves, her changed looks, her 
wretched life, he loved her still, just as he had done years 
and yearsago. She felt now that she was strong and brave, 
that she could go through with any trials or troubles that 
might be coming to her, secure in the blessed knowledge that 
there was one to whom she would always be young and fresh 
and lovely, one of whose life she would always be the sun, 
of whose dark days she would be the shining star which 
would never set for him on earth. She felt that she did not 
even mind now those qualities of her husband which had 
jarred on her every hour of the day, which had gone nigh to 
breaking her heart. 

She pushed back the loose sieeve from the arm which Major 
Dennis had bruised the previous night, and looked tenderly 
at the blue and livid mark. “T don't mind it now,” she 
whispered, and then she pressed her lips where his had been 
in the first horror of his discovery of it. 

A servant came to say that dinner was awaiting her, and 
she rose and went to the tiny dining-room feeling as if she 
were going to sit in a palace. What an alchemist Love is! 

The room was so small that it but just held the table and 
four chairs, there was no pretence at any other furniture. 
But to Ethel, that night, it was like a great banqueting-hall 
and the simple dinner a feast. For Jack loved her—Jack 
loved her—and the very air seemed alive with the wonderful 
fact. 

24 
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I dare say some critic will take occasion to preach a little 
sermon on this text and explain to my readers and to me, 
for my future guidance, that it was exceedingly wrong for a 
married woman to have any such feeling for a man who was 
not her husband. Well, I have not said anywhere, to the 
best of my remembrance, that it was right—I have not held 
up my dear little misguided heroine as a pattern of wifely 
goodness at all. I only say the events which came into her 
life did happen, and my readers must take the history of them 
exactly for what they are worth. 

It seems to me such a mistake that those who have a story 
to tell should be urged to paint their heroines in colours so 
delicate and so spotless, that they have no resemblance to the 
human women whom we meet out in the world in everyday 
life. Of course a woman of blameless reputation is a beau- 
tiful thing,and a woman of Ddlameless life is more beautiful 
still. Yet, in awarding the measure of blame or praise to 
those who have sinned or kept themselves unspotted from 
the world, I do think the circumstances of the case ought to 
be taken a little into consideration. 

gut the critic seldom, if ever, takes anything into consider- 
ation—he seems to tar a whole sex with the same brush, a 
woman must either be good or bad, black or white. I should 
really like to know how it would be possible to please these 
exceedingly captious people. 

For instance, if I draw a soldier as a good-looking, well- 
groomed animal, honest and agreeable, if not very bright of 
wit, then I am told by one critic after another that my soldiers 
are angels without wings, and the whole story just too good 
to be true. The next time, I draw a man who slanders a 
woman who has boldly stepped in between him and a married 
woman whom he loves. Then up rises a powerful critic on 
a great daily paper and discourses virtuously on my sins and 
wickedness in thus holding up the whole of the British 
Army to opprobrium! I do not say but I think that I did 
nothing of the kind, that I certainly held up one evil man to 
the world, and if that man happened to be a soldier and a 
thoroughly “bad lot” at the same time, why, that is his 
fault and not mine. So the next time I want to draw a lover 
who is not a model of all the virtues; I make him quite a 
harmless character, his only sin being that he suggests in a 
very hesitating way to the girl he loves, that they shall dis- 
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pense with the marriage ceremony. I did not like doing this 
—I would rather have married them off happily at first. But 
I wanted to show what a good and brave girl, who really loved 
the man with all her heart, would do under such circumstances. 

But how the critics howled over that story—one (a lady) 
went so far as to write me a long letter telling me that she 
had been asked to select a few books fora young girl of eight- 
teen to read on a long voyage. She knew that the girl loved 
my stories, but she resolutely put this one away because of 
the immorality of a man suggesting to a girl that they should 
dispense with marriage, owing to the fact that he knew his 
grandfather had left him all his property conditionally on his 
being unmarried at the time of his death. 

I did not answer the letter, what was the good? But I 
have said “God help the poor young girl of eighteen” very 
many times since then. For myself, I have no admiration 
for the purity which is pure only because it has no oppor- 
tunity to be anything else. Give me the gold that has been 
tried in the fire! 

So Ido not ask you to accept Ethel Dennis as my ideal of 
perfection ; I only ask you to take her for what she is,a girl 
with good instincts and, thus far, a ruined life—a girl to 
whom that afternoon, sitting in the sweet September sunshine 
beside the little brook, there came the most cruel and the 
most sweet temptation that Providence could permit or the 
ingenuity of devil devise. I do not hold her up as doing 
right. I dare say she ought to have cut herself off from 
Trevor for ever, she ought to have been insulted—hurt— 
angry! Well, perhaps, I do not know. All 1 can say is that 
she was not, all I know is that the mere knowledge of Trevor's 
love served to give her strength to go on living the life which 
up to that day had been almost intolerable to her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I HAVE NO FEAR. 
“ Love can neither be bought nor sold ; its only price is love.” 


WHEN Jack Trevor went away from the Major’s quarters that 


pleasant September evening under a pretence of writing letters 
2L2 
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before dinner-time, he had not the very smallest intention of 
doing anything of the kind. 

But he wanted to be quiet—to think it all over with the help 
of a pipe—so he went to his room and turned the key in the lock 
feeling fairly sure, at that hour of the day, of being alone. 

And then he began to think—well, to think that at last he had 
spoken out all that was in his mind, and now Ethel knew that he 
loved her and would love her forall time. He had not meant 
to tell her—he had fully made up his mind never to let her know 
all that was raging in his heart, but the sight of her dear little 
slender wrist blackened and bruised by the cruel grip of Dennis's 
drunken fingers, had been too much for him and now that the 
truth was out, he was not sorry for it. Sorry—why, he was glad— 
glad! He felt a sort of possessive right in her now, as if it was a 
dreadful mistake that legally she belonged to another man, as if 
—if he only waited long enough and patiently enough, it would 
all come right by-and-by—by-and-by. 

As yet, he hardly knew whether he was disappointed at the 
turn of events or not. Of course he loved her, loved her with 
all his heart and soul, and still he felt a wild triumphant joy that 


she had been good enough and strong enough to resist hin and 
had refused to listen to his plan for amending the mistakes and 
misfortunes of her life. 

I think it was somewhat remarkable that at this time, Jack 
Trevor only thought of the present and not of the futu re at all. 
He never thought of the footing on which it was likely their 
friendship would be, he was only filled with one thought—* she 


loves me—she loves me r 

He got up suddenly and went, pipe in hand, across the little 
room to the fireplace over which there hung the portraits of lis 
nearest relations, Lady Gascoigne looked out from a neat oak 
frame, and his father’s handsome eyes seemed to see into his 
inmost soul. Jack Trevor stood and looked at them for a 
long time. 

* T wonder what you would say to all this ?” he said aloud at 
last. “ You knew my dear little girl, Dad—‘ Darling Bishop,’ she 
used to call you—I wonder what you'd say if you were here now 
and I could go and tell you all about it. How 1 wish I could, 
Dad, how I wish I could! I know what you'd say though— 
‘ patience my lad, patience "—wouldn’t that be about it? Some- 
how, I feel as if | wanted to tell somebody or other about it and 
I’ve got nobody—nobody. Monty Carlton will only jibe and 
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jeer at me for a fool and an idiot—Granny will get a wrong 
impression of my dear little love—so what can Ido? I must 
just come and tell you, Dad, wher I can’t keep quietany longer.” 

He was still standing there when his man came to dress him 
for dinner—he looked at his watch as he took it off. 

“ It’s ever so late,” he said, “ I shall have to hurry up.” 

And hurry he did, and even then was but barely in time for 
mess—but as he slipped into the room atthe tail of the file of 
men just passing from ante-room to mess-room, he noticed a 
good way on ahead of him, Major Dennis. 

There were several guests that evening and Trevor happened 
to find himself nearly opposite to the Major, who, refreshed by 
his long sleep during the afternoon, was in his best form that 
night. Now Major Dennis’s best form was simply enough at 
any time to make Jack Trevor very ill, and that evening, after an 
afternoon so tragic, he was less inclined than usual to take or 
seem to take any interest in the stale jokes and lumbering 
witticisms with which Major Dennis loved to regale the officers 
of the Fifteenth when he dined at mess. Therefore,as soon as 
they left the table for the ante-room, he slipped out into the 
quiet night air and walked across to the Major's quarters. 
Anca as he passed through the gate of the mess-hut, he 
saw or thought he saw, a familiar figure turn and flit quickly 
aw ay . 

“By Jove, I’ve seen that woman somewhere—the walk, 
height, carriage, everything—who is she? What's she doing 
here, 1 wonder ?” 

Already he was giving chase but the stranger was quick and 
light of foot. She sped along drawing her long dark cloak 
closely round her as she went. Her way was past Dennis’s 
quarters and as Jack reached the paling where the ivy and the 
sweet peas were growing he saw Ethel in her loose pale gown 
with a fleecy white shawl about her shoulders, leaning over 
the rail. 

“ Why, Jack !” she said in surprise. 

He stopped short. “ Did you see that woman ?” he asked. 

“Why, yes.” 

“ Did you see her face 2. Would you know her again? I was 
just following her up.” 

“ But, Jack, surely you recognised her! That was the dark 
woman who followed us in the High-street one day and then 
into the old china-shop. Don’t you remember ?” 
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“ Of—course !” 
is she ?” 

“ How should I know?” wonderingly. 

“ She is Mademoiselle Valérie.” 

“ Jack !” 

She stood looking at him for a moment, her face pale in the 
brilliant moonlight, her eyes scared and full of trouble. “ What 
is she doing here?” she asked scarce above a whisper. 

“T don’t know—but I imagine she is following the Major up 
for some reason or other.” 


he gasped—* of—course! And, Ethel, who 


“Tracking him about, do you mean ?” 


oe Cy 

“ Oh, Jack! Jack!” she cried,“ I do see such trouble ahead. 
I’ve been thinking—thinking to-night—and I see nothing but 
trouble to come, look which way I will. Was ever such a 
husband and wife? I feel half-mad already.” 

3ut,” he said tenderly, “‘ you are happier than you were this 
morning, darling. I know it and surely that is something. Why 
should you worry yourself about this woman, her business, 
whatever it is,is not with you? You can do nothing to help 
your husband, and if you could he does not deserve that you 
should, and probably does not wish it either. You must leave 
him to manage such a piece of business by himself.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” she replied. 

She rested her hand wearily on the top of the paling and 
Trevor laid one of his large firm hands over her little cold one. 
“ Dear,” he said in a very low voice, “I’m so glad we went 
that walk to-day.” 

“ Yes,” she answered under her breath, “ but I can se 
nothing but trouble to come—nothing but trouble.” 

“You are shivering, Ethel, you had better go in, my dear 


little love, you must take care of yourself now, for my sake.” 


He held her hand in a close pressure for an instant and 
watched her till she was safely within doors. Then he 
walked back across the bit of open ground to the mess-hut. 
Not that he stayed there long—in fact, he did little more than 
look in to see that Major Dennis was excited and apparently 
enjoying himself very much,and then he went off to his own 
quarters and got into bed, thankful that “ the fellows ” were all 
too much occupied with their own business to trouble them- 
selves, for one evening about his. 

About an hour later Major Dennis went home; the light 
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was still burning in the little drawing-room, and he found 
Ethel sitting there making a pretence of reading. “ Hollo, 
aren’t you gone to bed yet?” he remarked. 

“ Not yet,” laying down her paper and looking at him with 
her grave gray eyes—* I have stayed up because I wanted to 
ask you something, Cosmo.” 

“All right.” He took out his cigarette-case and selected 
a cigarette. “Go on,” he said,as he struck a match. 

“Cosmo,” she said, and she sat forward in her chair look- 
ing at him earnestly, “who is Mademoiselle Valérie, and 
what is or was she to you ?” 

He flung the match and cigarette into the fireplace and 
sprang to his feet. “ What the devil do you mean?” he cried 
roughly. 

“I mean nothing; I asked you a question, that was all,” 
she answered. 

It was the first time in her life that she had seen him ina 
towering rage without being afraid of bim. At that moment, 
however, although his eyes were blazing and his face all 
aflame,she knew absolutely no fear whatever. “ Who is she, 
Cosmo?” she asked again, in her anxiety rising and goimg 
towards him. 

He turned upon her in a fury. “How dare you ask me 
that ?” he cried, catching hold of her by the arm. 

“Cosmo, you are hurting me,” she cried. 

“Hurting you? I feel like killing you,” he thundered. 
“What have you got in your head? What are you trying 
to find out? Answer me instantly, or I shall do something 
desperate.” 

In spite of the merciless grip on her arm, Ethel still was 
not in fear! for one thing she knew that he had been drinking 
and was not in his right mind; for another she knew that 
what she had to tell him would probably bring him down 
to the practical side of the question without the delay of a 
moment, 

“J want to find out nothing,” she said looking at him 
steadily. “ Did ] try to find out who gave you that embroi- 

) 


dery ? Not I! I don’t care—you are a free agent, so far as 


{am concerned—I don’t even take any interest in your doings. 
But I am your wife and I live with you, and when I| see a 


great danger or a great annoyance coming upon you, am I 
not to tell you of it? Last year I was afraid of you, Cosmo 
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but I am not afraid of you now—I shall never be afraid of you 
again, not even when you are drunk!” 

He stood staring at her in amazement, recognizing that 
some new element had come into her life ; and in his surprise 
he tightened his grip upon her arm, until she could have 
shrieked in the agony of her pain. “ What do you mean?” 
he asked, but he spoke in a quieter tone than before and his 
eyes were filled with a new fear. 

“That woman has been prowling round here this evening,” 
Ethel said. 

“ What woman ?” 

“The woman whose card you had the other day—Mademoi- 
selle Valérie.” 

He started violently and let her arm go free, “ She has 
been here?” he cried incredulously. 

“Not in this house—no. But she has been watching your 
movements outside the mess-hut, for Jack Trevor caught her.” 

“And how did he know who she was?” suspiciously. 

“ People are not all blind, Cosmo—most of us see more of 
other folk’s business than is always palatable to them, and 
we have seen a good deal lately.” 

“And you have been talking me over with—with that 
boy ?” he demanded. He was getting sober rapidly now. 

“Not at all! Sit down, Cosmo, and I will tell you every- 
thing that I know. You know,” she went on, “ when you went 
to town last you told my old friend Jack to look after me— 
and he did so.” 

“Oh, of course. Well?” 

“ Well, we went down to the Recreation Grounds one after- 
noon to hear the band and then I saw that woman first. We 
noticed her because she was alone, quite alone. She is a 
handsome woman and not in the least common-looking, and 
we wondered that she should not know a soul, not have a 
single man salute her. When we went home, she left the 
Grounds also and she passed and repassed us several times. 
Atlast we went into a shop, really that we might lose sight 
of her—she followed us in there also and asked to see some 
miniatures that were in the window and we at last got rid 
ofher. Well, I have seen her about pretty often since then, 
and to-day it has come back to me that she passed up the 
High Street that day we went to Highflight and the gray 
horse bolted. I did not understand at the time why you 
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cut at him with the whip—I think I do now. This afternoon 
I could not imagine why you should make such a fuss about 
a dressmaker’s card—but to night I realised and so did Jack, 
that Mademoiselle Valérie and the woman who has been 
prowling round here to-night are the same.” 

“ But about to-night ?” he asked anxiously. 

“To-night I was feeling tired and lonely—my head ached a 
little and I wrapped a shaw] round me and went out for a few 
minutes among the flowers as I often do. Whilst I was there I 
saw that woman come quickly from the direction of the mess 
and pass along towards the gates followed by Jack Trevor who 
had just come out of the mess. He asked me if I saw her—said 
he had surprised her watching through the windows and added 
at once that he had seen her somewhere and when I told him, 
reminded him, that is,of the Recreation Ground and the High- 
street, he said at once, “ She is Mademoiselle Valerie.” 

“ And he is right enough—she is Mademoiselle Valérie,” said 
the Major gloomily. 

“ And what is she to you? What has she been to you ?” Ethel 
asked, a certain stern dignity in her tones. 

“ Nothing—absolutely nothing,” he answered—“ I swear to 
you, Ethel, that Valérie never was anything but my deadly 
enemy and never will be.” 

“ But how ?—why 2?” 

“T can’t tell you all thatnow. I will some day—not to-night, 
I’m too knocked over and all to pieces.” 

“ And what does she hope to gain by tracking you down in 
this way ?” 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“Why don’t you see her and have it out with her ?” 

“T’d rather face the devil in person,” he answered promptly. 

“1 dare say you would—you're a dreadful coward at the best 
of times.” 

“ A coward—I,” he cried, blazing up again—* Ethel 

“T spoke quite plainly, did I not?” she asked. “ And you 
know that it is true or it would not put you into a passion as it 
has done. Would any man with the strength of a Hercules, as 
you have, put out your great strength against such a thing as | 
have come to be? Good Heavens !” holding out her little snow- 
flake of a hand against his great red one. “Look at your hand 
and mine—and look at those too !” 

She dragged her sleeve back and showed him where the soft 
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white flesh was bruised and blackened. “Did I do that?” he 
asked in genuine surprise. 

“You did.” 

“Upon my word, Ethel, I’m awfully sorry,” he said after a 
moment’s silence. “ You see I’ve been so beside myself the 
last few weeks I’ve hardly known what I was doing and I’ve 
drunk more than was good for me. But I’d no idea I’d been 
such a brute as that and I’m sorry. You know I never laida 
finger on you except when J was half-drunk! Come, make 
friends with me, old woman—give me a kiss.” 

She held out her hand to him and permitted him just to touch 
the edge of her cheek. Major Dennis, however, caught her in 
his arms and held her close. “ No, give me a real kiss, Ethel,” 
he cried, 

But Ethel put her head back and looked at him with such cold 
contempt in her lovely eyes that his arms relaxed their hold and 


he set her free. The next moment, however, he tried to laugh 
the awkwardness of the situation away. “Oh! well, if it’s like 
t] 


iat,” he said, with a would-be jaunty air, “it’s no use asking 
you for it. All the same I’m very much in your debt, and the 
sharpness of your wit is undoubted.” 


(To be continued.) 


IDOLATRY. 


I made me an Idol, and bowed my head, 
In sweet Idolatry ;— 
Oh ! wondrous rare, and sweet, and fair, 
Was my Divinity. 
My Idolfell . . . andI bowed my head, 
In pain and misery ;— 
I knew ‘twas right , for One has said— 
“ None other god but Me.” 
W. £1. Larrison. 





LAWN TENNIS. 


7HE game of Lawn Tennis has been tersely, it 
somewhat unjustly, defined as “a man hitting a 

ball hard into a net and then dropping another 

gently over it.” The author of this definition 

was doubtless a sceptic who, like many others, 

was unable to perceive the merits of the game. 

For, notwithstanding the extraordinary strides that it has 


MR. W. J. HAMILTON, 


made in popular favour, lawn tennis is by no means without 
not limited to the straitlaced 


persons who declare that in their day young ladies were never 


its enemies. And these are 
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guilty of such undignified behaviour as is involved in the 
game, and would have scorned the idea of disporting them- 
selves in public for the edification of any person who could 
pay a shilling for admission. Some of the bitterest opponents 
of lawn tennis are to be found among old cricketers, who are 
fond of stigmatizing it as a “ children’s game,” and who regard 
with a jealous eye the inroads that it is making upon public 
attention, which ought, in their opinion, to be solely devoted 
to their own favourite pastime. At one time, indeed, it was 
seriously thought that lawn tennis would prove a dangerous 
rival to cricket. Experience, however, has shown that there 
is plenty of room for both games, for while cricket, as was 
shown in a previous article, is now more popular than ever, 
lawn tennis has advanced with such phenomenal rapidity that 
it almost equals the National game in public favour. This, it 
should be observed, in no way points to the superiority of one 
game over the other. Cricket and lawn tennis are so essen- 
tially different that they can hardly be compared. They are 
not rivals but friends ; and there are many good lawn tennis 
players who are excellent cricketers also. The fact is that 
the value of good games in our social scheme is becoming 
more and more apparent. They induce a happy intercourse 
between persons of both sexes, they promote friendships, they 
destroy care—temporarily at least—and they introduce variety 
and healthy excitement into many an otherwise monotonously 
quiet homestead. It is partly because lawn tennis fulfils 
all these requirements so thoroughly that it has made its way 
so fast ; but, probably, the greatest reason for its rapid growth 
is that it provides for the gentler sex an amount of healthy 
exercise and recreation such as before its introduction they 
were unable to enjoy. It is the one active pastime in which 
ladies are able to compete with men, and that they do so 
creditably no one who has had any experience of the game 
will be prepared to deny. 

A fair enthusiast once confided to the writer that she would 
never marry any man who was not a good tennis-player, 
* for,” said she, “he who can play tennis well must have all 
the attributes that go to make a good man.” She then pro- 
ceeded to dilate on all the noblest qualities of humanity, such 
as patience, endurance, courage,and many others, all of which 
she declared, were absolutely essential to this game. We 


were far from disagreeing with her conclusions, and we mention 
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the circumstance for the benefit of those disconsolate bachelors 
who have hitherto neglected to practise the game. It is 
perhaps improbable, however, that lawn tennis will ever reach 
such a degree of popularity as to be generally regarded as 
aw matrimonial test, although the avidity with which it has 
been taken up could never have been anticipated by .Major 
Wingfield, when,in the year 1874, he obtained a patent for 
his game of Sphairistike. Curiously enough, he first intended 


—— 


—— 
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it for playing on ice, but while its deficiences in this direction 
very soon became apparent,its merits as a summer game to 
he played on the smooth lawn of a country house were no 
less readily perceived. Very numerous have been the modifi- 
cations and alterations in the rules of the game since it was 
first invented. A code was drawn up by the tennis com- 
mittee of the Marylebone Cricket Club at Lord’s. The first 
great step in the history of the game, however, was its adop- 
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tion by the All England Croquet Club at Wimbledon in 1875. 
Three years later it was found that the new game was super- 
seding the old, no less at Wimbledon than on the private 
lawns throughout the country, so the Club called itself the 
All England Croquet and Lawn Tennis Club. But it was 
soon evident that the word “Croquet” was only a useless 
incumbrance to the title, which at last resolved itself into 
that of the All England Lawn Tennis Club simply. The 
Marylebone Cricket Club which had at first assumed the 
euardianship of Lawn Tennis, handed over its powers to 
the Wimbledon body, andit is probable that many members 
of the Cricketing Association, who were about this time begin- 
ning to regard their nursling with some suspicion, parted with 
their responsibility without regret. 

Although it is not the purpose of this article to go into 
the history of lawn tennis, the phenomenal growth of the game 
makes it almost impossible to deal with the present situation 
apart from its antecedents. ‘Time after time new rules have 
been framed. The net has been raised and lowered; the 
measurements of the court have been altered, and the size 
and weight of the ball (which was at first uncovered) has 
been modified. These alterations were called forth by the 
necessity for regulating the advantages obtainable from certain 
strokes. At one time it was the service, at another it was 
the volley that were thought to be irresistible and to spoil 
the game,and a great deal of heated contention arose before 
it reached its present perfected condition. The first champion 
was Mr. Spencer Gore, to whom the credit of effectively 
introducing the volley is really due, although that stroke was 
afterwards made a great power by the Brothers Renshaw. 
But it is probable that no man has done more towards develop- 
ing the game than Mr. H. F. Lawford, who first played at 
Wimbledon in 1878, and who gained the championship nine 
years later. Mr. Lawford’s play was at first only noticeable 
for its great judgment and accuracy of placing. He after- 
wards, however, developed such great speed and certainty 
of return that he for a long time shared with the Brothers 
Renshaw the distinction of being far and away superior to all 
compeers. But still Mr. Lawford continued to persevere 
with his own style of game, which consisted principally of 
back-play, and he could not be persuaded to adopt the volley- 
ing tactics and “smashes ” which led to so many victories for 
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his rivals. Two schools of tennis players arose, the one 
striving to emulate the patient and accurate back-play of Mr. 
Lawford, and the other the terrible “ smashing ” of the Renshaws, 
‘There was any amount of discussion as to the relative merits 
of these two methods, the three great players meanwhile 
continuing to maintain their superiority, until it was observed 
that Mr. Lawford was gradually modifying his style of play. 
Years of experience had taught him that it was not safe to rely 


MR. ERNEST RENSHAW. 


on one particular method and that perfection in lawn tennis 
consisted in the judicious adoption of all its possibilities. The 
best player, in fact, was the best all-round player ; and, having 
thus had the courage to throw many of his preconceived ideas to 
the winds and to take a lesson from his rivals, Mr. Lawford was 
rewarded, in 1887, by wining the Championship which had _ been 
held by Mr. W. Renshaw since 1881. The latter, however, did 
uot compete in 1887, and the final contest therefore lay between 
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Mr. Lawford and Mr. E. Renshaw. The victory of Renshaw 
was generally anticipated and at first the match went in his 
favour, his opponent who was ten years older than himself 
seeming to tire. Lawford, however, recovered himself by a 
wonderful effort and at length he had the satisfaction of secur- 
ing the title which for so many years he had contested in vain. 
After this, the Championship again reverted to the Renshaws, 
until the present year when it was secured by Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
who defeated Mr. W. Renshaw. 

The year 1890, in fact, marks a new era in the progress of lawn 
tennis. The three great champions are now dethroned. 
Lawford is defeated by the uncompromising hand of time, and 
the two Renshaws, who have played very little this year, are 
unable to maintain their superiority, not because of any falling 
off in their own play, but because there are now so many other 
amateurs who have improved up to their standard. They, 
however, have the satisfaction of knowing that a large share of 
credit for the development of the game belongs to them. Young 
menare now continually coming forward who have the advantage 
of having been trained to tennis from their earliest youth, All 
the possibi ilities of the game have been discovered for them and 
they are able to start, so to speak, where their predecessors left 
off. As the result of the controversy between the advocates of 
volleying and back-play, which took place in the early days of 
tennis, when Mr. W. Renshaw went so far as to predict that 
taking the ball off the ground would become the exception, and 
Mr. Lawford declared that perfect back-play would beat perfect 
volleying, boys are now taught to be thorough all-round players. 
And seeing that during the season at least two important 
tournaments a week are held in various parts of the country and 
that, moreover, there is hardly to be found a town in England 
without its lawn tennis club, there is no lack of opportunity for 
the young to learn and toimprove. That they are making the 
most of their advantages there is no reason to doubt. While, 
but a short time ago, there were only three men who could be 
ranked as absolutely first-class players, there are this year at 
least a dozen, and next year there may be twenty. He 
would be a bold man who would say who is the best of such 
experts as H. 8. Barlow, who has won the West of England, the 
London and the Surrey Championships, D.G. Chayton, winner 
of the Fitzwilliam Purse, M. F. Goodbody, the North of Ireland 
champion, E W. Lewis, the Irish and Covered Court champion, 
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H. Baddeley, the Kent champion, W. Baddeley, who won the 
open singles at Queen’s Club and Blackheath, E.G. Mears, the 


MISS RICE, 


winner of the Kent Cup, J. Baldwin, J. Pim and F. 0, Stoker, 
the last two being the All England Champion Pair. These 


= M 
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players are nearly all young men who have the possibility of 
improvement before them. Thé handicaps and other contests 
that they have taken part in are so numerous that it is impossible 
to examine them closely within the scope of this article. The 
Irish Championship is no doubt next in importance to the All 
England title and Mr. Lewis may therefore justly claim to rank 
second only to Mr. Hamilton as a tennis player this year. Of 
the ladies, Miss Dod has made a reputation second to none. She, 
however, has only played once this year and Mrs. Hillyard, last 
year’s lady champion, has not played at all. | Miss Rice and Miss 
Martin, both of whom are Irish ladies, the former having won 
the English Championship, are well to the frontamong players of 
the gentler sex this year. It is satisfactory to find that many 
accomplished lady players are coming forward and there is good 
reason to believe that the popularity of lawn tennis among the 
fair sex isincreasing. This is a matter of great importance to 
the welfare of the country for the neglect of physical develop- 
ment among our women-folk is an evil that has long been 
deplored ; it is one, however, that the game of lawn tennis is 
remedying very effectively. The numerous tournaments that 
are continually being played during the season doubtless do a 
great deal to foster the game, although these meetings are not 
always brought off without bickering and dissatisfaction. These 
unpleasant features are generally due to the prevalence of 
handicaps. Handicappers of course can never attain to perfec- 
tion. They can only act fairly according to their lights, and 
thus it often happens that good players are handicapped out of 
the contests for which they enter and that weaker ones are 
occasionally given an undue advantage, while, at other times, 
they have no chance at all. But accidental injustices of this 
kind must always be so long as handicaps exist, and their popu- 
larity is hardly likely to diminish if only for the reason that they 
afford amateurs the best opportunity for practising with their 
superiors, than which nothing can have a more improving 
influence. But, perhaps afterall, the public gatherings of lawn 
tennis players form the least important phase in the influetice of 
the game. Its great strength lies in the fact that it forms a 
part.of the home life in almost every house in England that can 
boast of a lawn, and also that in the great centres of population, 
where gardens are scant, one has never far to go without 
finding a level piece of turf set apart and kept up by subsoription 
for the practice of the game. 
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November. 























The portrait we publish of Mr. Hamilton is from a photograph 
by Messrs. Cranfield and Co. of Dublin; that of Mr. W. Renshaw 
is by Messrs. Hill and Saunders, of Oxford ; and that of Mr. 
E. Renshaw is by Messrs. Godfrey and Allen, of Bristol. 


NOVEMBER. 


—_—:0:— 


O love! O love! ’tis nineteen years, 
And yet the fire of pain’s a-glow, 

And yet there’s poison in the tears 
That yet fall heavily and slow. 


O love! O love ! in nineteen years 
How many things are past and gone! 
What myriad things of hopes and fears ! 
But pain lives on—but pain lives on. 


These are the weird November nights, 
Their skies a-flame with falling stars, 

Wild with a million rushing lights, 
Flashes and streaks of burning bars. 


A deadly calm fills earth and sky, 
As if the world stood still to gaze 
On some unravelling mystery, 
That holds the spirit in amaze. 


On such a night—’tis nineteen years— 
O love, I stood and dreamed of you ; 

A dream unvexed with meddling fears, 
A dream that never shall come true. 


And when the dim November light 
Broke on the morrow, dull and gray, 
My dream died darkly as the night, 
My life was hopeless as the day. 





E. E. Kitton. 
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SUMMER MEMORIES. 


The fallen leaves lie thick in country lanes, 
Where oft the laden wain sinks deep in mire ; 
The creeper that embowers the cottage panes, 
Is changed, by Autumn’s touch, to tones of fire. 


No more, as in the fragrant Summer morns, 
The thrush’s song is heard at break of day ; 
No more is tennis played on sunlit lawns, 
By maidens clad in all the hues of May. 


Gone are the careless joys of river life, 

The camping-out beside the flowing stream ; 
While far away from London’s noise and strife, 
The days went by, as in a golden dream. 


The drifting boat beneath the dappled sky, 

As borne by willowy banks, we rested oar ; 

The softened sounds that reached us, floating by, 
Wafted with scent of flowers from the shore. 


Gone, too, the pleasant times beside the sea ; 
The morning climb o’er cliff and breezy down ; 
The stir of busy life about the quay, 

And rambles through the quaint old fishing town. 


The songs we sang, as twilight softly fell, 
The distant murmur of the tide below, 
The voices of the girls, the moonlight’s spell— 


Gone with the flowers and dreams of long ago. 
Farewell to Summer and its loved delights ! 

No fond repining e’er the past recalls ; 

We're nearing town once more—I see the lights ! 





And through the gathering shadows looms St. Paul’s. 
George F. Kendall. 




















TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. THos. WOOLLASTON WHITE. 
Author of “A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
“ What seest thou else in the dark backward and abysm of time.” 


MUST here ask my readers to accompany me to 
Australia, about seven days steam from New 
Zealand. Previous to the events recorded in 
the last chapter, an occurrence had taken place 
there of which they should not be kept in 


ignorance. 
* * * 8 * 





The heart of the great city of Melbourne throbs with exul- 
tation ; every pulse in her crowded thoroughfares beats quicker ; 
every vein thrills with a novel sensation ; and men pause from 
their engrossing occupations, from the emulation and strife 
of clashing interests ; from calculation of profits, gains, losses, 
and advantages. 

Ledgers are shut up with a bang; offices are closed, and 
the proprietors do not find it necessary to put a notice on the 
doors; for everybody knows that one of England’s Royal 
Dukes is a guest in their midst. 

Eyes that have been nailed to balance-sheets are raised to 
catch a glimpse of the sailor prince—their owners reflect that 
this gratification is not likely to come in their way more than 
once in a lifetime. With one consent Melbourne is determined 
to make the most of it; to abandon herself to a transport of 
loyalty ; to give way to her feelings; to go half-mad with 
excitement. 

The news has spread far and wide among settlers of every 
rank and grade; high, low, rich and poor. 

Men of every shade of political opinion—from the staunch 
Conservative to the raging Radical, from the dignified aristocrat 
to the self-asserting democrat—are pouring in from the country 
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districts, to forget their differences for the nonce in the common 
desire to behold a son of their Queen. They mean to give 
him an English welcome; to salute his ears with familiar 
English cheers, to outdo his native land in the cordiality 
of the reception they offer. 

The great hotels are full to over-flowing, every habitation 
is crowded. The wide rectangular streets are filled with 
swarms of holiday-makers ; “ The Prince” is the one topic of 
conversation, 

No little detail of his appearance, manner, dress, or speech 
is thought too trivial to talk about. Melbourne is accustomed 
to the presence of Her Majesty’s ordinary representative—she 
pays him calm, independent, respectful homage—but the 
presence of the Queen’s flesh and blood calls forth an inde- 
scribable clan of loyalty, which astonishes every bosom from 
which it springs, and delights, while it surprises. 

The repértoire of amusements and entertainments is revised 
and organised. There is to be a magnificent illumination, 
salvos of cannon, balls, dinners, music, theatricals. The city 
is to be delivered up to enjoyment,and her inhabitants, with 
the peculiar characteristic of Englishmen, are labouring to 
make a business of pleasure. 

There is to be a pause for the observance of Sunday ; then 
will 

“ Young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.” 
* # * a * 

What capricious whirl of Fortune’s Wheel has cast Valentine 
upon these shores ? 

What link in the mysterious chain of her destiny is being 
riveted ? 

Whose summons has she unconsciously obeyed ? 

Humanly speaking, the answer to these questions is to be 
found in the fact that, since her interview with Captain Joyce 
in the London coffee-house, she has married an actor of consider- 
able reputation, who has come to fulfil an engagement at 
the Theatre Royal in honour of the Royal visit. Perhaps it 
is the doubt whether he will be able to meet it, which makes 
her look so ill at ease. 

Throughout the voyage he has been drinking heavily ; she 
has led a terrible life with him, At the rehearsal yesterday, 
he was at times incoherent; there is besides a glitter in his 
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blood-shot eyes, which Valentine has seen before—it is the 
precursor of delirium. 

Instead, therefore, of putting up at one of the hotels, she 
has chosen apartments in a quiet part of the city, in the 
forlorn hope that a few days freedom from excitement may 
ward off impending horrors. She has been able to manage 
him fairly well until Sunday, when, cursing the dulness, he 
has joined a party of choice spirits,and gone into the country 
to seek diversion. 

After all the noise, bustle, and commotion of yesterday, 
what a calm has settled on the city. 

It seems to have brought none to Valentine’s spirit, unless 
it be the “calmness of despair.” Yes, despair is written in 
every line of her worn features as she raises her head from the 
table, upon which her still beautiful arms had pillowed it. 

The magnificent coil of hair—of which even a Roman matron 
might have been justly proud—has only undergone some 
slight modification of fashion: but the expression of her face, 
oh, how changed. 

Suffering, insterd of self-indulgence, seems now to weigh 
down her waxen eyelids; misery and remorse lurk about the 
corners of her luxurious mouth. The crimson beauty has 
faded from her lips since we saw her face reflected in the 
mirror of her boudoir in Faubourg 8. Honoré. Physical pain 
has set its iron heel upon her, and robbed existence of all 
charm, Fear has crept into her bosom and bowed her neck 
to its cruel yoke. For twelve long months dread has been 
her constant companion. 

Her present master’s furious paroxysms have crushed her 
pleasure-loving soul, Valentine looks like the phantom of her- 
self as she wearily rises. The warmth of the Australian 
summer day soothes her pain, but it enervates her limbs. 

Of what has she been thinking during the long reverie, the 
thread of which she has suddenly snapped by lifting herself 
up with an effort ? 

“ Why do these old memories come back on me to-day ?” she 
asked aloud, when she had thrown open the window to inhale 
the warm air. Her eyes wandered out yearningly across the 
street, over the ornamental Gardens, away into space, filled 
with the hungry longing of a soul chained to a heavy burden, 
whilst from afar it discerns gleaming lights of an Eternal City. 
Fitfully, but vividly, they had fashed upon Valentine 
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through the dense gloom of hopelessness that oppressed her ; 
since life had become a living death, since its former pleasures 
had turned into bitterness, gall, and wormwood. There was 
in her composition a species of stern courage which preserved 
her from giving way to fruitless complaint; which inclined 
her to acknowledge that justice had overtaken her; which 
impelled her to fold a mantle of resignation over the canker 
gnawing at her heart. 

Who shall attempt to define the mysterious merciful working 
by which an immortal being is drawn to compunction, by 
slender, mystic cords, so ethereal that they cannot be grasped by 
materialism, so strong that they can remove mountains, 60 
elastic that no abyss of misery is too deep but they can 
stretch down into it to rescue ? 

“What means this strange. deadly languor that benumbs 
my limbs, and creeps stealthily towards my heart paralysing 
its pulsation? Cruel memory takes advantage of my weak- 
ness, and is busy sweeping cobwebs from her faithful mirror.” 

. * * * * 

“Godfrey's face passes before my eyes; not as I saw it last, 
wearing a cold, proud mask of disdain, but still and white 
from beneath the waves, his dead features reproach me. 
Oh! Godfrey! I could have loved you if you had not des- 
pised me so entirely; if you had not looked down upon me 
from the height of your stern, unpitying rectitude. A little 
patience; a little tenderness, might have saved us_ both. 
Why dol think of things which happened long ago, and see 
what might have been? Is it a forecast of death? Is it my 
feeble life’s last flicker before the lamp dies out ?” 

“ Tout passe,” she murmured, shiveringly. “ Tout est passé 
pour moi ! hélas paucre Valentine !” Her large, mournful eyes 
filled up with tears of self-pity and remorse; then, turning 
wistfully, appealingly, towards the bright Australian sky,— 

“Howl have loved the world! I fear I should love it yet 
could I still enjoy; Mais—tout passe—the words haunt me— 
the idea terrifies me! I have lived for myself, for my pleasures, 
now, Tout est passé ! Is it true that the torment of the lost is 
to remember the years they have wasted? Piti¢é ! Mon Dieu, 
ayez pitié de moi !” she whispered in urgent, quivering accents, 
sobbing—not as impressible, tender-hearted women weep— 
but with convulsive, deep-drawn sighs of sorrow, as though 
she were shedding her heart’s blood, Perhaps she was, for 
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down with the Magdalen she had fallen in spirit at the foot of 
the Cross, and lying there stretched out her arms to cling 
to it. 

“Why do these old memories crowd back on me to-day ? 
I have not thought for years of those dear Sisters, and now I 
seem to hear the subdued movement of their garments, as 
one by one each member of the community takes her place 
in the choir.” 

“ Sister Alphonse! pray for me!” Valentine cried ina tone 
of urgent entreaty, that caused a person passing to look up 
at the open window, although he could not hear her words. 

The glance recalled her from Past to Present. Imagination 
had carried her back within the old gray walls that had given 
her shelter for some years after her mother’s death. 

Well might she invoke the prayers of Sister Alphonse! for 
it was long enough since Valentine’s hands had been folded, 
or her heart uplifted. It was well for her that Sister Alphonse 
had not waited to be asked to pray for her. She had borrowed 
something more of the great Alphonsus Liguori besides his 
name. Something of his burning zeal had fallen upon her 
she was accustomed to pour forth supplication for those who 
might be in a state of misery or sin; for those who had none 
to care for them. She had looked upon Valentine’s girlish 
beauty when first she came under her charge—she had noted 
her reckless indifference, her love of ease, her impatience of 
restraint, with a sorrowful foreboding which had prompted 
her to kneel in the solitude of her cell to plead for that soul's 
preservation, 

Even now, after the lapse of years, whenever Valentine’s 
image passed once more across the tablet of Sister Alphonse’s 
loya] memory, she sent up an aspiration to the Court of Heaven 
and asked saints to intercede for Valentine there. 

Thus did she touch the electric chord of sympathy connecting 
souls militant, suffering and triumphant ; and, in answer to the 
appeal, grace of contrition is gently descending upon Valentine’s 
heart. Will she respond to it? 

“What shall I do?” She enquircd as if there had been 
some one in the room to whom the question was addressed. 

Silence reigned; but the answer came clear and plain, 
although no human voice was heard. 

Valentine’s determination was taken; she moved forward 
into her bedroom; hastily sought, and folded over her dress 
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a light black shaw] ; put on her bonnet and veil with a pre- 
occupied air; gained the street, passed swiftly on till out of 
sight of her own abode ; she then demanded of the first pe:son 
she met, 

“Ts there a Catholic church anywhere here ?” 

“ Yes, that is one, St. Patrick’s, on the hill. Something is 
going on there now,” replied her informant. “ The singing’s 
very good, but I can’t make anything of their doings.” 

“ Do I turn to the right ?” she asked, not heeding his remark 
which was made suggestively. The man was evidently curious 
to learn whether Valentine went asa worshipper or as a spectator. 

“Take this turn, and then keep straight on, 1 expect the 
singing will be over before you get there.” 

“Thank you, good evening,” she said, absently, keeping her 
gaze fixed on the summit of the hill. 

The soft pealing of the organ died away as Valentine entered : 
incense, symbolical of the prayers of Saints, was wafted upwards, 
filling the sanctuary with its fragrance ; and in solemn silence. 
Benediction was giver over the bowed heads of a kneeling: 
congregation. Then broke forth the joyous symphony, a 
triumphal Gloria in ercelsis. The mass of people slowly poured 
out at the open doors, leaving here and there worshippers 
absorbed in silent devotion. 

Long did Valentine kneel on, her face hidden in her hands, 
Grief and remorse bowed her head lower and lower in the sacred 
Presence till her veil swept the pavement. Each sin of her 
life came up vividly before her—sin—as it is defined, so that 
none shall be deceived either by the Evil One or by their own 
treacherous hearts, She could not plead ignorance—she did 
nottry. Prostrate, the sanctuary lamp shedding its light over 
her, she drew forth her transgressions from the inmost recesses 
of her conscience, stripped them of their false gilding, washed 
them with her tears, and laid the burden down. 

Then she arose to prove the sincerity of her repentance, to 
obey the Divine obligation, to complete her act of humiliation— 
to receive the assurance of pardon. 

* + * * * 

Afternoon had faded into evening; the shades of evening 
were deepening towards night, ere Valentine came down from 
the holy place. The Dove of Peace had folded its white wings 


over her soul; she walked as if uponair, for the mantle of 
cult had fallen from her. But she must pay the debt of 
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temporal punishment to the uttermost farthing, and an invol- 
untary shiver passes through her frame when she remembers 
the life to which she must return, 

“Qh that I could die now!” she cried, pressing her hands 
over her aching heart. “ That I might go where I should be 
safe for evermore, moving up towards perfection, delivered from 
the possibility of transgression.” 

Then followed an act of resignation. “I accept my lfe— 
terrible as it is—and will strive to overcome.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
‘“ COME LIKE SHADOWS—SO DEPART.” 


MonpDAyY’s “ sunshine holiday” has come; but it does not 
“ fail” with the “livelong daylight.” A multitude is in the 
illuminated streets, where “ the busy hum of men ” is like the 
surging of a sea. Not a cloud obscures the loveliness of the 
brilliant starlight, all Melbourne is abroad to enjoy its re- 
splendent beauty. 

The wide glazed doors of Menzies’ Hotel must be weary of 
swinging to and fro on their hinges—such a day's work as they 
have already done—there is no rest for them yet. 

Again one moves noiselessly, and a man comes forth, who 
glances up listlessly into the glittering expanse above, stands 
irresolutely upon the steps, languidly watching the stream of 
passers-by, until he has made up his mind which way to go. 

It is evident that he has been expected, although he is quite 
unconscious of it. 

He does not notice a white face peering at him eagerly from 
behind an angle in the building—but the owner of the face is 
bent upon keeping him in view. As he advances cautiously, 
we see that he bears a strong resemblance to Leonard Young’s 
quondam servant, Daft the groom. 

His small, piercing, restless grey eyes feverishly follow every 
movement of the tall figure threading its way carelessly through 
the tide of human life flowing in the direction of the Theatre 
Royal. As iron is attracted by the magnet so does Daft draw 
closer, 
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Sometimes, in the crush he almost touches the broad shoulders, 
but, do what he will, he cannot see the features. Never mind, 
he will at least dog his footsteps until they are revealed. 

Onward, onward in the crowd, down Bourke Street, till they 
are opposite the huge iron gates which guard the entrance to 
the theatre. 

“Is he going in here?” The apprehension of losing sight of 
him after all impelled Daft the pursuer to jostle roughly in 
advance of two persons who stood between him and the object 
of his pursuit. 

“ Now then, where are you shoving to?” angrily demanded 
one. 

“Hang it! the theatre won’t run away; you need not be in 
such a confounded hurry,” said the other, with more good-nature. 

The gentleman in advance looked back over his shoulder, 
started as if he had received an electric shock, and hurried on. 

“Mr. Delamare—sir—it is I, stop! I have waited for you so 
long !” exclaimed Daft, speaking below his breath, and panting 
with suppressed emotion. “I beg pardon, Mr. Derwent I 
mean,” he added ina hoarse whisper, as the person addressed 
looked calmly ahead, paying no attention to the appeal. 

“Tt is you—my master; I could swear to you amongst a 
million! They said you were drowned atsea. I knew you 
were not, but I began to think I should never find you.” 

The man he calied “ master ” looked as if he were listening to 
the incoherent ravings of a madman; passing in through the 
gateway, he put Daft aside with a movement of his arm 
which seemed to express contemptuous pity. 

Daft writhed under the touch as if it contained a scorpion’s 
sting. His face grew livid in the gaslight, his eyes dilated, he 
turned on his master with the savage fury of a wild cat, clutched 
his arm with both hands, holding it, as in a vice. 

“ Godfrey Delamare, do you shake me off as you would a mad 
dog? I, who have served you faithfully, and would have 
followed you to the death if you had not thrown me aside 
like you would an old glove when you had done with me.” 

He spoke in the suppressed tone he had used from the first, 
but it attracted attention. So the other drew back from the 
throng of people hurrying into the vestibule. Standing still 
out of the glare of the lamp, and looking down upon Daft, who 
never relaxed his hold, he said,“ Now, what brings you here ? 
And what do you want with me ?” 
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At the sound of his voice Daft’s manner changed, he let go 
his grasp, dropped into a respectful attitude repeating, “ What 
brings me here, sir? Why the idea that you were not dead. It 
has driven me out like a homeless dog to seek till Ifound you. It 
has given me no rest night or day—it pursued me even in my 
dreams—ever since the letter I directed to George Derwent was 
returned with ‘ perished at sea’ written on it.” 

“ Was not that enough to convince you of your folly ? George 
Derwent did perish at sea !” 

“ But Godfrey Delamare, my master,did not,” replied Daft 
quickly. “ He is here ; I saw you yesterday, sir, you were stand- 
ing on the verandah where gold shares are bought and sold ; but 
I dared not speak to you in daylight ; so I traced you to Menzies” 
Hotel and waited an opportunity. What dol want with you ? 
why only to serve, and follow wherever you go. Mr. Delamare, 
sir, do not turn away! I have done good service in days gone 
by, and am ready now to obey you like a slave.” 

« This is a free country, Daft,” said the other smiling at his 
energy, “so go your way, enjoy your freedom, as I do mine.” 

“ Yours? Ah! Then you know she is dead ?” 

“ Whom do you mean? Who is dead ?” 

“Madame, your wife. When I returned to Paris some months. 
after you had sailed, I heard that she died almost immediately 
from breaking a blood-vessel.” 

“Good God! Was the report true or false ?” 

“| went tothe house in Faubourg 8. Honoré, found that it 
had changed hands, everything was changed. But I did not 
dare to make many inquiries for fear of exciting the curiosity 
that never sleeps in Paris.” 

“ Poor Valentine! dead is she? Howcan you assure me of 
that ?” 

“[ can only repeat what the conci¢rge told me, sir; he said 
madame had insisted upon being taken to the sisters of 8. 
Vincent de Paul ; she left ina dying state, and died a few days 
after the removal.” 

“ Dead !” repeated the other, as if trying to realize the mean- 
ing of the word. “God forgive me! Go on, what else !” 

“T know nothing more, sir, for I could not settle in Paris, or 
in any other place away from you. I sailed in the next ship 
bound to Australia. I have never been able to rest for thinking 
of you, for I felt in here ”—striking his breast—“ that you were 
alive, and that I should find you if I persevered. The world is 
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not sucha big place as anyone might think who has not been 
round it.’ 

“So it would seem,” responded his master with a touch of 
bitterness. “ But Daft, my man, it was foolish to waste your 
time in hunting for me, particularly as I told you to give up all 
idea of being in my service again. I wished to leave all behind 
that belongs to the past ; to begin a new life on a blank page.” 

“ But the first mark you made on it was a blot,” muttered the 
man, looking down. Godfrey Delamare heard only the last 
aie 

“'To blot out the past, yes. So you see we must each go 
separate ways—the sight of you brings back all that I would 
erase from my recollection.” 

“Some stains can’t be washed out,” Daft murmured, still 
keeping his eyes on the ground. 

“ Stains ?” echoed the other as ifthe word stung him. “ Who 
talks of stains? There are none upon my hands; there might 
have been had I remained. Leave me, Daft, and forget that 
you have seen me.” 

“ Forgetting comes easy enough to you; but there are hearts 
that never learn to forget,” Daft answered, still rooted to the 
spot. There was a strange, wild pathos in his voice, which 
moved Godfrey Delamare in spite of himself. But the man’s 
presenes was becoming irksome, and must be shaken off, 

“Don’t be a fool ; you are to forget that you have seen me 
alive, do you hear ? ”” The master laid a hand upon the man’s 
shoulder, shaking it slightly, to arouse him from his trance. 
Godfrey’s touch awoke the savage nature which the sound of his 
voice had calmed. 

“T am a fool, and it is for your sake, Godfrey Delamare, you 
have made me the fool that lam. What right had you to draw 
me towards you, as you have done, if you mean to kick me from 
your path as you might a snake? Where have I heard it said 
that ‘many waters cannot quench love ?’ It isa true saying ; but 
there are some blasts that put out the flame for ever !” 

“ Look here, Daft, don’t go off into heroics. Are you in want 
of money ? Come to the hotel to-morrow morning, I will take 
care to relieve you of that difficulty, meanwhile take this,” said 
his master, pressing a note into the hand which lay upon his arm. 
Turning quickly, he ran up the steps and disappeared into the 
vestibule. 

If any of the passers-by had had time to watch the man Daft, 
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1 they might easily have taken him for a lunatic escaped from the 
asylum, which Government has provided with lavish expenditure 
4 for the afflicted in Melbourne. 

The gleam of insanity was in his eyes, as he looked upon the 
| piece of paper which Godfrey Delamare had left in his hand, spat 
| upon it with furious contempt, tore it into shreds, and stamped 

upon the fluttering atoms. Godfrey looked back once to assure 
himself that he was not followed, drew a long breath of relief, 
but appeared to have changed his intention of taking his place 
in the theatre. The vestibule was spacious and lofty, on either 
) side were little marble tables with chairs, leaving a wide space 
| in the centre for the people to pass to and fro. Beyond was 
seen the restaurant through the glazed partition of the vestibule. 

Into the restaurant Godfrey directed his steps: it was well- 
nigh deserted, for the play had begun,and all were eager to 

criticise the new celebrity on the stage. 

Before seating himself ata table in an angle behind the door, 
he gave an order which was promptly executed, but whatever 
the waiter brought was left untasted at Godfrey’s side, Screened 

from observation by the half-open door, he leaned both elbows on 
the table, and buried his face in his hands. 

Perhaps to shut out an unwelcome spectre of the past, which 

} had forced itself upon his unwilling sight. He had suc- 


ceeded in ridding himself of its obnoxious presence, but 
: not of the recollections—so long dormant which its voice had 
awakened. 
: How long he battled with memory, he never knew—he 
was recalied to consciousness of the present by a movement on 
the opposite side of the table. 
A lady had just entered. She was sinking into the nearest 
chair, apparently in an extreme state of exhaustion ; with one 


hand she clung to the table for support, while the other was 
pressed against her heart. Compassion, and the manly instinct 


caused Godfrey to spring to her assistance instantly. There 
was wine before him—he poured some into a glass, and held it 
towards her—she raised her face to approach her parched lips, 


but the glass fell from his hand to the floor and was shattered 
| into a thousand fragments. 
“Give me something quickly. This must be death,” she 


gasped, lifting her dimmed eyes to his. 
What did she read in his glance that her whole body stiffened 
with terror ? 
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She feebly raised both arms as if to ward off a deadly blow, 
they fell heavily to her sides. 

She made a desperate effort to speak, but it was as if paralysis 
had seized her—her tongue could frame no sound. 

Godfrey felt a chill in ‘bis veins,as though the warm blood in 
them had sudde nly congealed—but he was the first to recover 
presence of mind. 

All feelings merged into pity for her, pity for her changed 
aspect, pity for her intense suffering. It urged him to lean over 
her,to say rapidly and distinctly,—* Don’t be afraid, it is I, 
Valentine. I did not perish with the boat, for I never tried to 
return to the ‘ Hesperus’ with her. I remained on board the 
Portuguese brig that we boarded, and persuaded the Captain to 
take me with him to Quiloa.” 

The knowledge that it was indeed Godfrey in the flesh did but 
make her cower and shrink into herself as though he had been 
some hideous phantom. She would have fallen to the ground, 
had he not raised and supported her. 

“ Command yourself, Valentine, I entreat, we are attracting 
attention. Come with me,I will calia carriage, let us get out 
of this place.” 

So saying he half-led, half-lifted her into the vestibule, 
thence into the open air. 

Two or three carriages dashed forward, Godfrey signed to the 
driver of the nearest. 

“ Tell me where, Valentine.” Godfrey said in the same low, 
Ss tone. 

She quivered like an aspen, but she obeyed. When the 
ina was given to the driver, he said, “ I know, sir, that’s 
where the new actor lives—him as is playing now in the Theatre 
Royal.” 

“ Quick !” Valentine faltered, “ my time is short.” 

Godfrey sprang into the carriage. The door was shut by 
some officious person at whom the driver swore under his breath. 

Godfrey leaned forward to pull up the window, and found 
himself face to face with Daft the groom. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘ i ul HE eminent sculptor whose portrait adorns our 
; fl front page, was born in Dublin in 1842. He was 
“| the son of Dr. W. Bruce Joy, for some years 
physician to the Dublin General Dispensary. 
Although settled in Antrim since 1612, the 
family was originally English, Captain Thomas 
Joy, of Barnstaple, the ancestor of the Irish branch, having 
accompanied Sir Arthur Chichester (the ancestor of the London- 
derry family) to Ireland in the above year. The family has 
produced several famous men, perhaps the most noteworthy 
being Francis Joy, who in 1737 started the Belfast News Letter, 
the second oldest paper in Ireland, and still a power in the land. 
At the age of nine young Bruce Joy was sent to the school 
of Dr. Becker (author of “ Becker’s Grammar”) at Offenbach, 
near Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. He was subsequently 
fora short time at school in Paris; then for two years under 
Dr. Hill (afterwards head-master of Magdalen College School, 
Oxford) ultimately attending lectures at King’s College, London, 
Bruce Joy had from an early age shown manifestations of 
taste in an artistic direction, and at the age of seventeen he 
finally decided to commit himself to an Art career, and became 
a student at the South Kensington Schools of Art. He made 
such rapid progress there, under the direction of Dalow, one 
of the ablest sculptors who ever had that department under 
his charge at South Kensington, that in the course of two or 
three years he was enabled to enter Foley’s studio asa pupil. 
For four years he worked under that eminent artist, attend- 
ing at the same time the Royal Academy 8 ols. In 1866, 





at the age of twenty-four, he went to Ror » perfect his 
studies, and remained there for three years. was in the 


same year (1866) that the young sculptor had the pleasure of 
seeing his first work in the Royal Academy Exhibition. Since 
then he has not missed a single year, having in all exhibited 
well on to a hundred works there. 
Mr. Bruce Joy’s special talent lies in portrait statuary, and 
his power of seizing and giving expression to moral vigour 
26 
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and intellectual strength is quite exceptional. In this de- 
partment, indeed, he has few living compeers, and seems in 
this respect to have been the recipient of the mantle of his 
great master, Foley. He had previously done many busts, 
but in 1876 he received his first commission for a colossal 
statue, namely that of Dr. Robert Graves, for the Royal College 
of Physicidns, Dublin. About the same time, however, he 
was commissioned to execute a statue of the late Mr. John 
Laird, of Birmingham, to be erected in the Square in front 
of the Town Hall of that town; and this was the first large 
work of his unveiled. It is justly considered one of the 
finest modern works of the kind in the Kingdom. 

The commission for this monument Mr. Bruce Joy obtained 
by competition, his two models being placed first and second 
out of sixteen sent in. Since that time the sculptor’s hands 
have generally been so full that he has not had the time or 
inclination to enter competitions, except in the case of the 
Harvey Tercentenary Statue for the Lees at Folkestone. This 
beautiful work was executed by Mr. Bruce Joy in 1879, and 
was unveiled in 1881. 

The Graves statue, unveiled in 1877, proved an equally 
satisfactory work to that of the Laird monument. One who 
knew the man represented, spoke of the sculptor’s work in 
these terms :—*“ Furnished only with a couple of imperfect 
photographs, and a cast taken from the face when it was 
deformed by disease and death, he has set before us a good 
likeness of a man whom we honoured and loved. He was, 
indeed, helped in the progress of his work by the criticisms 
and suggestions of the friends and relations of Robert Graves. 
But I also give him credit for having been able, under the 
influence of an artistic intuition, to translate into marble what 
he had heard and read of the spirit and genius of the man.” 
That is a high, though well-merited tribute. 

Amongst Mr. Bruce Joy’s other chief works may be named 
the statue of Lord Chief Justice Whiteside, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, and the statue of Mr. Christopher Bushell, 
in the Public Library and Museum, Liverpool. These were 
followed by the Gladstone statue erected in front of Bow 
Church, at the east end of London. This, and his statues of 
John Bright, namely, the one erected for the Birmingham Liberal 
Association, and placed in the New Art Gallery opened by the 
Prince of Wales in 1886, and the one upon which he is now 
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engaged for erection in Manchester, will probably be the works 
by which his name will be best known to posterity. Of the 
Gladstone statue the praise was unanimous, and one can hardly 
frame better words to characterise the work than those made 
use of by the Scotsman: “ While thoroughly realistic, as befits 
a work intended to convey to posterity the personal appearance 


of aremarkable public man, the statue has none the less been 
conceived in a large and reposeful style, breathing the true 
spirit of the sculptor's art.” 
Unfortunately this is not always the spirit in which artists 
approach their subjects ; there are numberless recent examples 
2n2 
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in London of portrait-busts of men that are as untrue to nature 
as they are false to the first principles of the sculptor’s art. 

As to the Bright statue at Birmingham, those who have seen 
it,and who had also the pleasure of knowing the subject of it, 
admit it to be an admirable likeness. What Mr. Bright himself 
thought of the sculptor may be inferred from the following 
letter, written to Mr. Alfred Illingworth in 1886 :— 

My DEAR ILLINGWORTH,— 

Some of my Birmingham friends have employed Mr. Bruce 
Joy to make a statue of me to be placed in Birmingham. I 
think highly of him. He made an admirable figure of Mr. 
Gladstone. His statue is close to West Kensington Station in 
Beaumont Road,I think, Canon Farrar recommended him 
to me. If youcall at the studio you may see what he has 
done for me, and can judge as to his powers. I know no other 
artist to whom I can recommend you to go. 
Always sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRIGHT. 
The new statue of the famous Tribune tobe erected somewhere 
in Manchester is still in process of execution at the artist’s studio. 
The full-size model is complete, and a good idea may therefore 
be oktained of what it will be like when finished. The venerable 
statesman, in the habit as he lived,is standing in an easy but 
dignified position, with one arm hanging down loosely, and the 
other hand holding papers. There are few finer heads for artistic 
purposes than that of Mr. Bright, and the treatment is in every 
way worthy of the subject. It is full of life and earnestness, 
and evinces a loving care of his subject on the part of the artist, 
which is more than half the secret of success. 

Amongst other well-known works by the sculptor are the 
statue of Lord Frederick Cavendish, which stands in front of the 
Town Hall at Barrow-in-Furness; the bust of Mark Firth, for the 
Firth College, Sheffield; the memorial of Admiral Sir E. 
Codrington (of Navarino) in St. Paul’s Cathedrai; Canon 
Selwyn’s bust in the Divinity Schools at Cambridge ; a medallion 
of the late Duke of Albany (from sittings given about two years 
prior to his death) ; busts of the Marquess of Salisbury, Miss 
Mary Anderson, etc. His more recent works include a colossal 
statue of Sir Matthew Wilson, of Bradford ; the colossal statue 
of Mr. Alexander Balfour, erected in St. John’s churchyard, 
Liverpool; the recumbent statue of the celebrated Bishop 
Berkeley, placed but a few weeks ago in Cloyne Cathedral ; 
the bust of Sir T. Erskine May (Lord Farnborough) recently 
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unveiled in the House of Commons; and the busts of Professor 
Huxley, Earl Cairns, Professor Adams (the astronomer), General 
Sir Frederick Roberts,and the late Colonel Akroyd. 

Of Mr. Bruce Joy’s many ideal works we can only mention 
two or three ; foremost amongst these are his “ Young Apollo” 
(exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1870) ; the “ Fairy Tale” (a 
figure-portrait of the daughter of Lord Cranbrook) in the Royal 
Academy of 1875 ; his “ Forsaken,” in the Royal Academy of the 
same year, and afterwards in the Manchester Exhibition ; and 
“The First Flight,” exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1877, 
and described in the Times as “a girl letting fly one of a nestful 
of captive birds, than which it is long since we have seen plastic 
work more instinct with loveliness and life,” and as “ the most 
graceful and imaginative figure of the year.” The idea seems 
to have been suggested by Tennyson’s lines :-— 

‘“ What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
‘ Let me fly,’ says little birdie, 
‘ Let me fly away !” 

A number of other works are equally worthy of mention, did 
space permit ;}but we ought not to omit all reference to the 
“ Pets ” (girl and dog) exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1884, 
and exhibiting some of the best features of his art. 


THE WEATHER PROBLEM, 
No. VI. 


By HucH CLEMENTS. 
easigiiidiie 
THE object of this series of papers is to show how Meteorologists and Scientific men 
have hitherto failed by considering the separate, instead of the combined effect of the 
moon’s phases, apses and noles, upon the weather, and to point out from a stu dy of 


lunar influence in the past how the weather of the future may be predicted, not only 
for years and mon ths but even for days, as will be shown at the end of each article. 


HAVE already pointed out that the weather does 
not follow the times of the phases or the times of 
the apses, or even the cycle of the nodes, but that 
it goes pari passu witi all three as a resultant 
of their combined action. 

For instance, on the 24th May, 1884, the new moon 
occurs at 36 minutes past 10 at night, and on October 16th, 1887, 
there was a new moon at 35 minutes past 10 p.m. 
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It will be observed in both of these cases that the new phases 
occur within a minute of the same time of the day, and as thwre 
was dry weather during May, 1884, and October, 1887, the casual 
observer might think it was due to the fact of the simultaneous 
occurrence of this phase ; but that is not so,as many instances 
might be pointed out when the weather was just the reverse 
with the new moon taking place at this time of the day. If 
that is so then how is it that the weather was similar in these 
cases? It was due,as we shall presently see, to a similarity of 
apse as well as phase in these twomonths. We find that on 
the 24th May, 1884, the moon was in Perigee at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, about 34 hours before the time of new moon, and on the 
16th October, 1887, we find that the moon was in Perigee at 
six o’clock p.m. from about 44 hours before the same phase. The 
similarity of the weather, in these two cases, was due to the 
existence of an apsidal difference of only about 4 hours in both 
cases, and to the fact that the time of the new moon in both cases 
was those few hours in advance of the time of Perigee. 

This apsidal difference I have denoted by P No in which P 
stands for Perigee, N for new moon and o denotes that the 
time of the new phases was in advance or over that of Perigee. 

In May, 1869, full moon occurs on the 25th at 3.23 p.m., the 
moon being in Perigee on the 21st, af 9 o’clock in the evening, 
and on the 16th October, 1872, the full moon took place at 3,34 
p.m., and Perigee on the 12th at 7 in the evening, the respec- 
tive apsidal differences being 3 days and 18 hours, and 3 days and 
20 hours,these months being wet and the weather of like 
character. The apsidal differences in this case are each 
indicated by P Fo in which F stands for full moon the P and o 
having the same signification as in the previous case. 

Again, on November 20th, 1877, the full moon occurs at 10.19 
p-m. the moon being in Apogee on the 13th at 11 p.m., and on 
February 15th, 1889, the full moon‘takes place at 10.17 p.m., and 
Apogee on the 9th at 1 p.m., the apsidal difference being 6 days 
23 hours in one case, and 6 days 9 hours in the other, indicated 
by A Fo in which A stands for Apogee. In this instance also 
the same phase takes place at the same time of the day so that 
the interval between the phase and Apogee amounts in each 
case to upwards of 6days. The result is that there is similar 
weather, the rainfall being equal. 

On the 23rd May, 1876, the new moon occurred at 3.25 p.m. and 
Perigee on the 24th at 7 p.m , andon October 15th, 1879, the new 
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moon took at 3.18 p.m., the Perigee happening on the 16th at 5 
p.m ., the apsidal differences being respectively 1 day 4 hours and 
1 day 2 hours, denoted by P Nu in which u indicates that the 
time of the new phase is under that of Perigee. In both of 
these cases the weather is dry and the reverse of what it was in 
May and October 1869 and 1872, with the opposite phases 
occurring at the same time of the day. 

Again, in July, 1867, new moon occurred on the 1st at 9.40 p.m., 
and in December, 1876, the new moon took _— at 9.58 p.m., 
Perigee happening on the 2nd July, 1867, at 2 a.m.,and on the 
31st December, 1876, at 1 p.m.,so that the difference between the 
times of phase and apse was respectively 5 and 14 hours denoted 
by P Nuin which u denotes that the phase was under or before 
the time of apse. In both of these cases it was very wet. 

In the year 1878 the full moon took place on the 17th April, 
at 5.57 a.m., and Perigee on the 15th at 11 p.m.,and new moon 
happened on the 28th August same year at 5.59 a.m., Perigee 
occurring on the 29th at 9 a.m., the difference between the phase 
and apse in each case being 1 day 6 hours and 1 day and 4 
hours respectively, the apsidal difference being denoted by P Fo 
and P Nu respectively, the result being that it was wet in the 
former case and wet in the latter. 

New moon occurred on September 9th, 1866, at 2.14 a.m., 
Apogee on the 14th at midnight, the apsidal difference, 5 days and 
22 hours, being denoted by A Nu, and on December 14th, 1868, the 
new moon took place at 1.33 a.m., Apogee on the 19th at midnight, 
the apsidal difference being the saine and denoted similarly in 
each case, the weather being wet. But, with a different phase in 
advance instead of behind the apse, the weather was dry in 
April, 1864, the full moon occurring on the 22nd at 1.18 a.m., 
Apogee on the 16th at 2 a.m., the apsidal difference being 5 days 
and 23 hours denoted by A Fo instead of A Nu. 

In May, 1879, new moon took place on the 21st at 5.50 a.m., 
Apogee on the 18th at 10 p.m., and in September, 1879, new 
moon occurred on the 16th at 5.56 a.m., Perigee on the 18th at 1 
p.m., the apsidal difference in both cases being 2 days and 7 hours 
but differently denoted by A No and P Nu respectively, there 
being much rain in both cases. But on March 3rd, 1874, the full 
moon took place about the same time viz. 5.21 a.m., Apogee 
happening on the 5th at 8a.m., the apsidal difference being 2 
days and 3 hours, denoted by A Fu, which being different from 
either A No or P Nu the weather was different, being dry. 
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On January 5th, 1863, the full moon took place at 3.32 a.m., the 
Apogee on the 3rd at 2'p.m., and on the 14th of December, 1883, 
the full moon occurred at 3.38 a.m.,the Perigee on the 12th 
at 4p.m., the apsidal differences being one day 13 hours and 
one day 11 hours respectively, but as there was a difference 
in the apse (in the one case Apogee and in the other Perigee) 
the weather was different, being wet in the former, and dry in 
the latter instance. 

On February 8th, 1857, the full moon occurred at 11.52 p.m., 
Apogee on the 14th at midnight, and on December 18th, 1869, 
the full moon took place at 11.50 p.m.,the Apogee on the 12th 
at midnight, the apsidal differences 6 days being the same, 
being denoted by A Fu and A Fo respectively,in the one 
case the phase being under and in the other over the apse the 
weather was dissimilar,dry and wet, due to that fact. 

Again, on the 13th of April, 1854, the full moon took place 
at 5.56 a.m., Perigee on the 16th at 5 p.m.,and on July 23rd, 
1888, the full moon took place at 5.45 a.m., Perigee on the 19tb 
at 7p.m.,the apsidal difference being in both cases about 3 
days and 10 hours,denoted by P Fu and P Fo respectively, 
in the one case the phase being under and in the other over 
the time of apse, so that, due to this difference, it was very dry 
in the one case and very wet in the other. 

And finally, July this year was wet, as I predicted last 
January, because the difference between the time of full moon 
and the time of Perigee was exactly the same as in May, 1889, 
and March, 1888, which were very wet months, and September 
was a dry and fine month because the apsidal difference was 
similar to that in May, 1888, which was a very dry month, there 
being 64 inches of rain compared with 83 inches in September 
last. Each year these apsidal differences go forward about 
seven weeks,so that the wet of June and July, 1890, will be 
thrown forward mainly into August, 1891, and the drought of 
September, 1890, into November, 1891. As previous to June, 
1890, there was a series of dry months, which will be so 
thrown forward by the onward march of the apsidal differences 
annually that there will be a series of fine and glorious summers, 
commencing in 1892, recalling to memory the years of long ago. 

From the above examples given out of hundreds which | 
have collected, it may be noted that the apsidal differences 
may vary from zero or a few hours to as much as 7 days, and 
that it may be wet or dry with either a small or a large 
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difference, the wetness or drought depending not so much 
upon the magnitude of the difference as upon the phase and 
apse of the moon, and their relative position as indicated by 
time whether behind or in advance of each other. 

So far as the Apogee is concerned there are four different 
positions with respect to the moon’s phases, viz., those denoted 
by A No, A Nu, A Fo,and A Fu, and also those by P No, P Nu, 
P‘Foand P Fu. And as these all indicate, according to the 
difference in time between the phase and apse, an increasing 
or diminishing effect of the combined attraction of the moon 
and sun upon the atmosphere, it is evident that, with dissimilar 
apsidal differences, the weather ought to be dissimilar as shown 
by the examples quoted above. 

If we take all the months in which full moons occurred 
from say 1833 to 1849, when the difference between the time 
of Perigee and the phase was only a few hours (and in all 
cases less than a day) the time of apse being in advance of the 
phase, the weather was in all cases dry. 

Again, if we take all the new moons from 1873 to 1888, we 
find that it was always dry when the difference »etween the 
phase and apse was less than a day,the time of the phase 
being in advance of that of the apse. 

Further, when the apsidal difference is at a maximum not 
amounting to more than 8 days between the time of new or 
full moon in advance of that of Perigee the weather is very 
wet, as will be pointed out later on in a tabular statement, 
which will be published as an appendix. 

When with a particular apsidal difference it continues wet 
or dry persistently through the months of various years for 
the time of a whole nodal cycle, it conclusively shows that so 
far as the declination of the moon is concerned it is decidedly 
subsidiary in its influence upon the weather to the combined 
action of apse and phase, 

Still, however, the declination or distance of the moon from 
the equator has a considerable modifying influence upon the 
weather and the amount of rainfall,as may be seen by a re- 
ference to the case cited above. All things being equal, the 
less the declination the greater is the tidal effect produced on 
the air at London, and the more unsettled is the weather. 

The maximum declination of the moon is, therefore, more 
favourable than the minimum,so far as the weather is con- 
cerned, because the maximum tidal action takes place far to 
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the North of us, the atmosphere at London not being so much 
affected presses with nearly its full force, the barometer stand- 
ing higher and the weather being finer than usual. 

The greatest tidal effect at London is produced, so far as the 
moon is concerned, when she is 63° north or south of the 
equator, and the least when her declination is 28° 36’ north or 
south. 

But this tidal action of the moon is always either increased 
or decreased by the tidal action of the sun, and when the sun 
and moon are together at 64° north or south of the equator 
the very greatest and most powerful attraction is exerted 
upon the atmosphere over London, the surface being vastly 
relieved by the combined influence of the sun and moon in 
pulling the air upwards and outwards so that the air pressure 
is lowest, the weather being in a very unsettled condition. 
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WITH PALETTE AND BRUSH. 


—_—:0:—— 


SiHE Royal Society of British Artists is going to 
make a special feature of Water-Colour Drawings 
in its Winter Exhibition, to be opened at the 
end of October. Oil paintings will not be ex- 
cluded ; but the place. of honour will be given to 
the Water-colourists. 





Captaim Adrian Jones, who is rapidly coming to the front 
as one of our best portrait painters of thoroughbreds, has 
just finished a picture of Mr. W. Burdett-Coutt’s “ Truefit,” 
thoroughbred stallion, which has recently won a lot of steeple- 
chases. It is being reproduced for the “ Hunters’ Society’s 
Annual Register.” The picture is an excellent portrait. The 
same artist has just finished also portraits of “ Swindler,” 
belonging to Lord Rendlesham, and of “Lady Sarah,” the 
winner of the “ Guards’ Cup,” and the “ Grand Military,” the 
property of Lord Annely. On the latter is Captain the Hon. 
Henry White, of whom a capital likeness is obtained. 


Mr. Irving’s productions invariably possess a value in regard 
to the scenic part of the setting. Although his latest work, 
“ Ravenswood,” does not give scope to the scene painter so 
well as some of the plays which Mr. Irving has put upon the 
boards of the Lyceum, yet Mr. Hawes Craven gives us some 
striking pictures, ‘The most effective is the one which serves 
as the scene for the first act, with the ruinous chapel on the 
one hand,and the towers of the Wolfs Crag on the other, 
the latter on the dizzy edge of a butting cliff, over a sea upon 
which the winds seem to be moaning. Not often in a stage- 
picture is such distance obtained. 


The interior of the Wolf's Crag is also very effective ; not so 
effective, however, as Mr. Mackintosh’s acting as the good Caleb 
Balderstone. His acting and Miss Terry’s out-burst of laughter 
at his oddity and his romancing about the storm-spoiled supper 
form one of the brightest bits in the play. 


The scene of Act III. is very fine and effective, although 
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there is a false tone in the too bluey hue of the heather. But 
the effect of a permeating sunlight is very cleverly done. Un- 
doubtedly the best bit of scenic work is the Kelpie’s Flow, the 
quicksand which has swallowed up the fate-haunted hero, and 
now lies still and placid with the morning sunlight upon it. 
It comes with such a surprise that the admiration it evokes is 
the more convincing. 


The Arts and Crafts Society shows its continued vitality in its 
third exhibition (held in the New Gallery, Regent Street), The 
present effort has expended itself mainly upon two crafts in 
which good design and deft handiwork are of the utmost 
importance, namely, furniture and embroidery. We would all 
like to see our homes more beautiful in the best sense, and it 
would doubtless be well for us to have them so. At least it 
would in the sense in which the leading spirits of the Arts and 
Crafts Society view beauty. Their idea is, not to go and 
purchase so much art and so much taste from the stores or shops 
at a certain price, but to learn to make the beautiful things for 
our homes ourselves. That would mean, in the best sense, 
beautifying our homes, and with them our lives. For no one can 
learn to do a thoroughly good and tasteful piece of work without 
being in some way the better for it. 


“ Art is, in its true sense,” says Mr. Walter Crane, the President, 
in his Preface to the Catalogue, “ after all, the crown and flower- 
ing of life and labour, and we cannot reasonably expect to gain 
that crown except at the true value of the human life and labour, 
of which it is the result...A table may be of oak or of deal; a cloth 
may be of silk or of linen ; but the labour, skill, taste, intelligence, 
thought, and fancy, which gives the sense of art to the work, is 
much the same, and, being bound up with human lives, needs the 
means of life in its completion for their proper sustenance.” All 
which shows that the Society has a very worthy object in view 
and one which deserves the countenance and support of all who 
desire the best well-being of those who work. That the 
encouragement hitherto given to the movement has been to 
some extent, at least, fairly satisfactory appears from Mr. Crane’s 
hopeful outlook. “If we are justified (he says) by the support 
that has been accorded to us so far, and the interest our 
exhibitions haye aroused, in assuming that there is a growing 
feeling for the unity of the Arts—of artist and craftsman—and 
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that we desire to make the results of this new Renaissance 
lasting and fruitful ; may we not, as a Society with our avowed 
aims, and relying ona continuance and increase of the support 
and good-will we have experienced, look forward to a future of 
more extended scope and usefulness—perhaps even to a 
building of schools—to erable us the better to realise our aims, 
and carry on and complete our work ?” 

As to the exhibition itself, it contains so much good work 
that it is well worth seeing by all who are interested in good’ 
design and workmanship, whether applied to the house or else- 
where. It cannot be said that the whole of the six hundred 
and fifty exhibits are of the first excellence either in design or 
workmanship ; but that there is a very high average degree of 
excellence throughout is undoubted. Moreover, there is every- 
where visible a praiseworthy effort at originality, and an 
outreaching of thought. The endeavour is not always successful ; 
but in many cases the result is exceedingly happy. In the 
gallery devoted specially to furniture there is not so much work 
of striking originality as in the room set apart for embroidery ; 
although here one finds too much mere imitation of old work 
in place of bold original design. 





There isin the Catalogue, which contains some very useful 
Introductory Notes, a paragraph which bears very significantly 
on this point. Emerson, it says, has well remarked that all 
the arts have their origin in some enthusiasm. Mark this, 
however, that whereas the design of old needlework is based 
upon enthusiasm for birds, flowers, and animal life, the design 
of modern needlework has its origin in enthusiasm for antique 
art. Nature is, of course, the ground-work of all art, even of 
ours; but it is not to Nature at first hand that we go. The 
flowers we embroider were not plucked from field and garden, 
but from the camphor-scented preserves at Kensington. Our 
needlework conveys no pretty message of 

“ The life that breathes, the life that lives ;” 
it savours only of the now stiff and stark device of dead hands. 
Our art holds no mirror up to Nature as we see her ; it only 
reflects the reflection of dead periods. Even in this respect we 
need to go back to 
“ Nature’s own shape, of bud, branch, bird, or berry, 
That even Art sisters the natural roses.” 


But—to return to the North Gallery—there are here some 
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designs for a library frieze by Walter Crane, and some hand- 
woven Arras tapestry by Morris and Co., that are exceedingly 
rich and beautiful. One of the most enticing objects in the 
exhibition, however, is a small pictured wall tile, from the 
Allen Vale Art Industries, designed and executed by Charles 
Butler-Stoney. The South Gallery, devoted more especially 
to simple works of art,as generally understood, contaims some 
notable things by Walter Crane, E. Burne-Jones, Ford Madox- 
Brown, C. W. Whall, T. M. Rooke, E. M. Rope, ete. William 
Morris exhibits some sheets of “'The Roots of the Mountains,” 
printed at the Chiswick Press, and designed and illuminated by 
G. E. Reuter, which are so beautiful that it makes one wish 
more books could be produced in suchastyle. Both here and 
in another part of the exhibition there are many beautiful book- 
bindings, whereof, however, space will not permit me to speak. 


ee STYLUS. 





CHESS. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 
PROBLEM No. 11 
By 8. LOYD. 
BLACK 4 PIECES. 

















WHITE 4 PIECES. 
White mates in two moves. 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 10. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Q—Q R sq 1 any move. 
2 mates accordingly. 
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THE following bright little game occurred between Blackburne 
and Muller, in the Manchester Tournament. 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT. 
MULLER.—BLACKBURNE. 





WHITE. | BLACK | WHITE. BLACK. 
1P—Q4 '1P—Q4 | 10 BxP 10 Q—B 2 
2P—QB4 /|2PxP 11 Q—K 2 11 Q Kt—Q2 
3 P—K 3 | 3 P—K 4 12 P—B4 12 B—B 4 
4BxP(a) |4PxP 13 Q—K 3 (c) | 13 Ktx Kt 
5 PxP '5 B—Q3 14 PxKt 14 Kt—Kt 5 
6Kt—KB3 |6Kt—KB3 |15Q—QB3 |15QxP (d) 

7 Castles 7 Castles '16 R—Q sq 16 QxP ch 
8 Kt—K 5 (6) | 8 P—B4 (17K—Bsq_ | 17 Q—R8 ch 
9 B—K 3 9 PxP | 18 K—K 2 18 QxP ch 


White resigns (e) 
(a) If Px P the game would probably proceed with— 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
4QxQch 6 P—B 4 6 B—Kt 5 ch 
5KxQ 5Kt—QB3 |7B—K2 7 Castles ch &e. 


(6) This premature move enables Black to assume the attack. 
White should have been content to develop his pieces. 

(c) Another weak move. ‘Taking the Bishop would have 
been better. 

(d) A decisive move threatening to win the Bishop, or to cap- 
ture the Rook’s Pawn. White has no satisfactory rejoinder. 

(e) Mate cannot be averted. If K—Q 3, B mates, or if K— 
K sq, R—K sq ch would lead to mate almost immediately. 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE” 
will be issued in the middle of November—See Advertisement pages 
for full Announcement. 
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MANUSCRIPTS should be addressed, post paid, to the Editor of TINSLEY’s MaGa- 
ZINE, 20, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 

The utmost care is taken to secure the safe return to the writers of any Man uscripts 
not accepted fur publication, but the Editor or Publishers will not be responsible for 
any accidental loss. 

The Name and Address of the Writer (not necessarily for publication) should 
appear on each Manuscript; and the pages should be carefully numbered and fastened 
together. 

Postage Stamps should be enclosed for the return of Manuscripts which may be 
found unsuitable. Writers cannot have their Muinuscripts returned who fail to 
observe this rule. 
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Price 2d. 


A Trading and Financial Newspaper. 
Australian matters. 


WEBELY.!) 


Trading World. 


Price Qd. 


For all connected with or interested in 


Reports on AUSTRALIAN, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIAN 
Mines, their Capital, &c., published weekly, with information from private 


sources and Editors’ notes. 





Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, QUEENSLAND’ 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Published every Saturday. <A pre-edition is sent off to the Colonies on the FRIDAY 
evening previous. 
Subscription, 10s. per annum, (which includes postage), to be sent tothe Manager 
of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 





CARPETS 
CARPETS 


0,000 in Stock 


of Foreign 
Importation. 


Catalogues 


MAPLE 


MAPLE & Co. 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 
RUSSELS CARPETS.— MAPLE & 


CO. have always in Stock Brussels 
Carpets made to stand the test of daily use, 
both as regards texture and colourings. In 
fact, their carpets for hard street-like wear have 
become almost proverbial. 

ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 

WEAR.— MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 | 
quality is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suit- 
able for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by @ft., can be had for 40s. 

ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.— The “Maple” Brand 
Brussels Carpet is a special extra quality, made 
of selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderful 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent :atisfac- 
tion in use. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 

WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly 
recommended, alike for their richness of effect, 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of this 
fabric in the Hotel Métropdle, the First Avenue, 
and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it can 
always be seen by Visitors. MAPLE & CO., 
European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. 


FURNIT JRE for EXPORTATION. 


CARPETS. 


VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
* JN VITED to inspect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having 
large space, all gcods are packed on the premises 
by experienced packers; very essential when 
| are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. 
— reputation of half a century. Catalogues 
ree. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 
Free. The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEANS 


to 60 Guineas. 
Catalogues 


X GO 


Free. 
MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE & Co. PAPERHANGINGS. 


APERHANGINGS — MAPLE & CO. 
are now showing the NEW PRO- 
DUCTIONS for 1890. Many of the Patterns 
are simply charming, while some at even 
ls. 6d. per piece are so cleverly designed as 
to be scarcely distinguishable from woven fabrics. 
Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at trom 
oe pe piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 
ost. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 
JAPANESE PAPERS. 


10,000 
Pieces 
in Stock. 


APANESE PAPERS. _ 

In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes. 


JAEANESE PAPERS. aie 

MAPLE & CO.’S have a distinct sani- 
tary value, as their firm lacquered surface does 
not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced.—MAPLE & CO., Japanese Paper 
Warehouse. 


[{PORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prices than usual. Maple & Co.’s variety, too, is 
by far the largest in the kingdom, and intending 
purchasers should see the collection or write for 
patterns.—MAPLE & CO., Tottenham Court 
toad, Londo», Paris, and Smyrna, 
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“A volume of well-told tales of adventure, narrated with a graphic simplicity 
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Crown 8vo., 192 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Education of Man and other Essays. 
By JOHN GEORGE SPEED. 
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Harness for a Pair; or, Paying for One’s Opinion. 
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Crown 8vo., 224 pp., cloth, gilt, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
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Feap 8vo., 140 pp., vellum boards, gilt lettering, 28. 6d. 


Carmina Silvule. 
Poems Original and Translated. 
: _. By JAMES AMBROSE STORY, B.A. 
“The verse is graceful and the ideas are always pleasant, and at times expressed with much 
felicity."—Evening News. 


Feap 8vo., limp cloth boards, gilt lettering, 2s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems. 
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Fifine: A Novel. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 


_.* The Herr Professor is charming: a learned man with the simplicity of a child, whose active 
philanthropy and sympathy with his fellow men of all classes have not been crushed by his hard 
struggle with poverty."—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 360 pp., parchment, gilt edges, gi lettering, 7s. 6d. 


The Girdle of the Globe, 


Or the Voyage of Mister Mucklemouth ; being a Poem descriptive of Toi! and Travel round the 
P Santos. 


orld—in Ten Cantos 
By RALPH. With Frontispiece. 
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iyo. 1. A Manchester Shirtmaker. 
A Realistic Story of To-day. 
iy JOHN LAW, Author of “Captain Lobe,” “ Out of Work,” “ A City Girl,” etc. 
“ It is a powerfully drawn picture of the struggles for life amongst the poorest classes in our great 
cities.”"— North British Daily Mait!. 


No. 2. The Old Corner Shop. 
A Manchester Story. 
By ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “ Fifine,” “ A Book of Vagrom Men,” etc. 
** Much genuine power and enforced humour.”—Saturday Keview. 
“It is a pleasantly written story, of an interest that is quiet until near the close, and always well 
sustained.”—Scotsman. 


No. 3. A City Girl. 
A Realistic Story. 
By JOHN LAW, Author of ‘‘ A Manchester Shirtmaker,” “ Captain Lobe,” etc. — 
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Lulu; or, Child Life in Jerusalem. 
By LYDIA M. VON FINKELSTEIN, 
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Methodist Times. 


Paper covers, 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 
Only Half a Hero. 


A Tale of the Franco-German War. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 
‘“*In the love tale, ‘Only Half a Hero,’ Mr. Story incorporates some of the most thrilling inci- 
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The Ghost of Passy. 
By Captain GEO. T. FIGHTON. 
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_ “* The writer tells his thrilling story in good and vigorous language, and the interest which begins 
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PIANOFORTES. 


GOLD MEDAL and ist AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 
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Overstrung and Upright Grand Pianos ,, 9&6 
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Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers for 
Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 


Agents for Chickering & Sons Celebrated American Pianofortes, and 
Clough & Warren’s American Organs. 





ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
60, NEW BOND STREET. City Branch: 45, POULTRY. 
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Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 
WOMAN gives 


All the latest Society and general news. 
Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusemente, and travel. 
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EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing. Gents’ Outfitting. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, CARPETS, BEDSTEADS AND 
FANCY FURNITURE. 





PATTERNS AND FASHION-BOOK FREE. 
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fn view of the boast made by the makers of certain 
FOODS, as to the number of Medals they have ob- 
tained, 
Mr. P. J. RUMNEY 
(the Proprietor) 


desires it to be understood that, owing to the unsatis- 


factory way in which Medals have often been awarded, 


he prefers to devote his money, time and energy, in 
preparing a really pure and thoroughly cooked preparation, 
and relies upon the unbought testimony of the public, 


which pronounces 


DR. RIDGE’S cooxe> FOOD 


TO BE 


THE BEST THE WORLD PRODUCES, 











